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ON  FENCES  AND  OFFENCES 

ALFRED  HARDING  MARKS 


He  might  have  said, 

“Good  fences  make  good  neighbors.” 

But  he  left  the  phrases  to  me. 

Machining  transmission  bearings 

has  not  turned  him  out  with  words ; 

And  it  was  not  his  peonies 

that  were  trampling  my  manuscripts, 

But  my  children 

that  were  dog-earing  his  lawn 

And  our  spayed  but  friendly  black  bitch 

that  led  her  ammonia-bearing  admirers 
past  his  evergreens. 

So  I  held  the  posts 

while  he  poured  the  cement 

And  let  him  dump  the  dirt  from  his  postholes 
under  my  junipers. 


It  was  I  who  should  have  bought  the  fence 

That  would  have  helped 

to  control  my  nuisances 

and  prevent  my  unintentionally  giving  offence 
and  preserve  suburban  tranquillity. 

But  good  neighbor  that  he  was  he  bought  the  fence. 

It  won’t  make  my  prefab 

look  any  better  next  to  his  cape  cod. 

And  it  won’t  keep  my  crabgrass  seeds 
out  of  his  Kentucky  blue. 

But  then  a  good  neighbor  can’t  do  everything 
to  ease  the  cocksure  conscience 
of  the  neighbor-loving, 
labor-loathing  literary  man  next  door. 


♦ 
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TROLLOPE’S  STYLE 


GEOFFREY  TILLOTSON 

Chairman  of  the  Department  of  English  Language  and  Literature,  Birkbeck  College, 
University  of  London,  Professor  Geoffrey  Tillotson  was  Visiting  Lrcturer  at  Harvard 
University  in  1948.  Made  a  Foreign  Honorary  Member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  1960,  Professor  Tillotson  is  the  author  of  the  following  books: 
On  the  Poetry  of  Pope  (1938),  Twickenham  edition  of  the  Poems  of  Pope,  Vol.  II 
(1940),  Eaeaye  in  Critieiam  and  Reaearch  (1942),  Criticiam  and  the  Nineteenth  Century 
(1961),  Thackeray  the  Noveliat  (1964),  Newman  (1967),  Pope  and  Human  Nature 
(1968),  and  Auguatan  Studiea  (1961). 


Now  that  I  have  read  almost  every¬ 
thing  that  Anthony  Trollope  wrote — 
he  wrote  some  forty  novels,  most  of 
them  long  —  I  see  with  increased 
clearness  that  he  is  a  giant  among 
novelists,  that  he  is  big  not  merely 
in  girth  but  in  height.  He  stands  firm¬ 
ly  among  the  dozen  or  so  giants  of 
English  fiction.  Fortunately  the  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press  have  made 
most  of  his  books  available  in  cheap 
reprints. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  criti¬ 
cism  of  Trollope  but  there  will  be 
much  in  the  years  to  come.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  offered  as  a  contribution  to 
the  criticism  of  the  style  in  which  the 
novels  are  written. 

Trollope’s  style  has  no  pretentions. 
It  reveals  its  honesty  in  its  preference 
for  monosyllables.  It  likes  plain 
words.  It  abhors  the  high-sounding. 
It  creeps,  and  with  the  practiced  neat¬ 
ness  of  the  centipede.  But  it  is  not  the 
style  of  a  man  who  abhors  grace. 
Rather  it  is  the  style  of  one  who 
knows  how  best  to  sustain  grace  with¬ 
out  its  seeming  too  much  a  thing  of 
art.  It  has  the  beauty  associated  with 
the  grey  and  white  dress  of  Quaker 
women  —  we  know,  if  only  from  pic¬ 
tures  and  photographs,  how  the  se¬ 
vere  and  unadorned  simplicity  of 


Quaker  clothes  was  not  without  its 
almost  artful  beauty  —  it  could  even 
transform  a  plain  face  into  elegance. 
Trollope  is  so  well  satisfied  with  his 
one  style  that  he  scarcely  used  any¬ 
thing  else.  The  upshot  is  that  where 
his  personages  speak  among  them¬ 
selves,  or  write  letters  to  each  other 
—  and  they  do  these  things  as  often 
as  possible — they  speak  and  write,  by 
and  large,  with  his  voice.  I  make  the 
qualification  “by  and  large”  because, 
of  course,  he  does  break  up  their  spo¬ 
ken  sentences  a  little,  and  leave  some 
of  them  incomplete,  when  emotion  or 
cunning  and  the  like  call  for  minor 
stoppages.  But  when  there  is  nothing 
to  arrest  or  complicate  the  spoken  or 
written  sentences  of  his  personages, 
they  flow  on  like  Trollope’s  own.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  his  novels  lie 
nearer  to  narrative  poems  than  to  the 
sort  of  novel  that  Dickens  wrote. 
Speeches  in  the  Aeneid  and  Paradise 
Lost  are  edited,  as  it  were,  by  Virgil 
and  Milton,  and  transmitted  in  their 
own  style.  There  is  no  attempt  on 
their  part  to  endow  their  personages, 
who  are  individuals,  with  an  individ¬ 
ual  style.  The  fallen  angels  have  dif¬ 
ferent  characters,  but  they  all  use  the 
same  style  in  formulating  their  con¬ 
trasted  ideas.  It  is  the  same  in  Trol- 
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lope.  Pope  said  that  if  all  the  names 
of  Shakespeare’s  personages  were  lost 
to  us,  we  could  supply  them  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  style :  it  is  one  of  those 
wonderful  remarks  about  Shakes¬ 
peare — Gray’s  “Every  word  in  him 
is  a  picture’’  is  another — which  the 
eighteenth  century  needs  to  be  cred¬ 
ited  with.  But  if  the  names  of  Trol¬ 
lope’s  speakers  were  lost,  the  supply¬ 
ing  of  them  would  be  quite  impossible, 
unless  there  were  some  accidental  and 
tell-tale  peculiarity  in  the  matter  of 
the  speech. 

This  is  the  first  paragraph  of  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Mrs.  Finn  to  the  Duke  of 
Omnium,  in  The  Duke’s  Children. 
Mrs.  Finn  is  a  clever  woman,  and  it 
is  a  formal  letter,  over  which  she  took 
great  pains.  All  that  may  be  granted, 
and  yet  its  consummate  perfection  is 
that  of  Trollope  rather  than  Mrs. 
Finn : 

As  you  will  not  come  to  me,  I  must 
trouble  your  Grace  to  read  what  I  fear 
will  be  a  long  letter.  For  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  I  should  explain  my  con¬ 
duct  to  you.  That  you  have  condemned 
me  I  am  sure  you  will  not  deny;  -  nor 
that  you  have  punished  me  as  far  as  the 
power  of  punishment  was  in  your  hands. 
If  I  can  succeed  in  making  you  see  that 
you  have  Judged  me  wrongly,  I  think 
you  will  admit  your  error  and  beg  my 
pardon.  You  are  not  one  who  from  your 
nature  can  be  brought  easily  to  do  this; 
hut  you  are  one  who  will  certainly  do  It 
if  you  can  be  made  to  feel  that  by  not 
doing  so  you  would  be  unjust.  I  am  my¬ 
self  so  clear  as  to  my  own  rectitude  of 
purpose  and  conduct,  and  am  so  well 
aware  of  your  perspicuity,  that  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  believe  that  If  you  will  read  this 
letter  I  shall  convince  you  ....  (Chapter 
XV) 

Again,  here  are  two  parts  of  two  let¬ 
ters  in  that  late  masterpiece,  Mr. 
Scarborough’s  Family.  The  first  from 
Harry  Annesley  to  his  lover: 


Dear  Florence, 

I  wonder  whether  you  ever  think  of 
me,  or  ever  remember  that  I  exist.  I 
know  you  do.  I  cannot  have  been  for¬ 
gotten  like  that.  And  you  yourself  are 
the  truest  girl  that  ever  owned  to  lov¬ 
ing  a  man.  But  there  comes  a  chill  across 
my  heart  when  I  think  how  long  It  Is 
since  I  wrote  to  you,  and  that  I  have  not 
had  a  line  even  to  acknowledge  my  let¬ 
ter.  You  bade  me  not  to  write,  and  you 
have  not  even  forgiven  me  for  disobey¬ 
ing  your  order.  I  cannot  but  get  stupid 
ideas  into  my  mind,  which  one  word 
from  you  would  dissipate. 

Now,  however,  I  must  write  again, 
order  or  no  order  [they  had  been  for¬ 
bidden  to  correspond].  Between  a  man 
and  a  woman,  circumstanced  as  you  and 
I,  things  will  arise  which  make  it  incum¬ 
bent  on  one  or  the  other  to  write.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  you  should 
now  know  what  are  my  intentions,  and 
understand  the  reasons  which  have  ac¬ 
tuated  me.  I  have  found  myself  left  in 
a  most  unfortunate  condition  by  my 
uncle’s  folly.  He  is  going  on  with  a  stu¬ 
pid  marriage  for  the  purpose  of  disin¬ 
heriting  me,  and  has  in  the  meantime 
stopped  the  allowance  which  he  had 
made  me  since  I  left  college  .... 

But  so  it  is,  and  I  am  driven  to  look 
about  for  myself.  It  is  very  hard  at  my 
time  of  life  to  find  an  opening  in  any 
profession.  I  think  I  told  you  before 
that  I  had  ideas  of  going  to  Cambridge 
and  endeavoring  to  get  pupils,  trusting 
to  my  fellowship  rather  than  to  my  ac¬ 
quirements.  But  this  I  have  always 
looked  upon  with  great  dislike,  and 
would  only  have  taken  to  it  if  nothing 
else  was  to  be  had.  Now  there  has  come 
forward  an  old  college  acquaintance,  a 
man  who  is  three  or  four  years  my  sen¬ 
ior,  who  has  offered  to  take  me  to  Amer¬ 
ica  as  his  private  secretary.  He  proposes 
to  remain  there  for  three  years.  I  of 
course  shall  not  bind  myself  to  stay  as 
long;  but  I  may  not  improbably  do  so 
....  I  am  to  start  in  just  a  month  from 
the  present  time. 

And  here  is  Florence  in  return : 

Dear  Harry, 

Of  course  you  were  entitled  to  write 
when  there  was  something  to  be  said 
which  it  was  necessary  that  I  should 
know.  When  you  have  simply  to  say  that 
you  love  me,  I  know  that  well  enough 
without  any  further  telling. 

Go  to  America  for  three  years!  It  is 
very  very  serious.  But  of  course  you 
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must  know  best,  and  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  Interfere.  What  are  three  years  to 
you  and  me?  If  we  were  rich  people,  of 
course  w'e  should  not  wait;  but  as  we 
are  poor,  of  course  we  must  act  as  do 
other  people  who  are  poor.  I  have  about 
four  hundred  a  year;  and  it  is  for  you 
to  say  how  far  that  may  be  sufficient. 
If  you  think  so,  you  will  not  find  that  I 
shall  want  more. 

But  there  is  one  thing  necessary  be¬ 
fore  you  start.  I  must  see  you.  There  is 
no  reason  on  earth  for  our  remaining 
here,  -  except  that  mamma  has  not  made 
up  her  mind.  If  she  will  consent  to  go 
hack  before  you  start,  it  will  be  best  so. 
Otherwise  you  must  take  the  trouble  to 
come  here,  -  where  I  am  afraid  you  will 
not  be  received  as  a  welcome  guest.  I 
have  told  mamma  that  if  I  cannot  see 
you  here  in  a  manner  that  is  becoming, 
I  shall  go  out,  and  meet  you  in  the 
streets,  in  a  manner  that  is  unbecoming. 

Your  affectionate  -  wife  that  is  to  be, 
Florence  Mountjoy. 

Perhaps  letters,  being  written  things, 
are  not  the  best  test.  The  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  conversation  gives  more  scope 
for  the  representing  of  expression 
that  is  spontaneous.  Even  so,  most  of 
the  speeches  are  beautifully  shaped. 
Open  the  novels  where  you  like  and 
see  if  this  is  not  so.  The  speeches  are 
of  the  sort  we  should  all  like  to  be 
able  to  count  on  making — speeches 
that  do  not  waste  a  word,  which  know 
exactly  where  they  are  going,  and 
stride  ahead  with  the  utmost  confi¬ 
dence.  They  are  speeches  like  those 
of  the  Balliol  men  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  who  were  said  to  be  always 
exhibiting  an  effortless  superiority — 
the  superiority  of  perfect  mastery. 
Coleridge  spoke  of  the  prospective 
power  that  an  educated  man  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  over  his  expression — he 
foresees  the  end  of  a  sentence  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  embarking  upon  it.  Few  edu¬ 
cated  men  have  this  power,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact.  But  we  feel  that  every¬ 


body  in  the  novels  of  Trollope  has  it 
even  though  few  of  his  personages 
are  more  than  ordinarily  educated  or 
clever.  The  matter  of  everyday 
speeches  —  and  Trollope’s  novels 
mainly  afford  opportunity  for  this 
sort  of  matter  —  is  not  difficult  to 
master,  but,  even  so,  very  few  of  us 
manage  to  do  more  than  sketch  our 
meaning,  relying  on  other  means 
(tone  of  voice,  facial  expression, 
movement  of  the  hands,  and  so  on) 
to  complete  it,  and  give  it  the  proper 
shading. 

But  if  Trollope’s  personages  are  us¬ 
ually  Trollope  himself  when  it  comes 
to  expressing  their  individual  ideas, 
we  can  accept  their  unrealistic  per¬ 
fection  of  speech  just  because  of  the 
characteristics  of  Trollope’s  own  style 
as  described  in  my  opening  para¬ 
graph.  That  style  is  so  pure  and  plain 
that  it  is  indeed  the  style  we  should 
all  prefer  to  speak  and  write  if  we 
had  his  sort  of  genius  —  Newman 
spoke  of  the  simplicity  which  is  an 
attribute  of  genius  in  general,  and  it 
certainly  is  an  attribute  of  Trollope’s 
in  particular.  It  is  a  style  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  being  capable  of  handling  the 
trivial  and  common  place,  and  also 
the  noble  and  splendid  —  it  can  in¬ 
deed  also  handle  the  complicated 
when  used  by  one  who,  like  Trollope, 
always  masters  complexity  so  that  it 
is  reduced  to  its  elements. 

Those  who  are  conversant  with  Dr. 
Johnson’s  style  in  his  letters  and  in 
much  of  the  prose  writing  which  he 
designed  for  publication  will  agree 
that  Trollope’s  style  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  that  of  Dr.  Johnson.  In- 
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deed,  if  we  can  stretch  our  imagina¬ 
tion  and  think  of  the  author  of 
Rdsselas  as  living  a  century  later  and 
as  writing  novels,  he  would  have  writ¬ 
ten  novels  very  like  Trollope’s — per¬ 
haps  in  their  matter,  certainly  in 
their  manner.  Here  as  a  witness  is  a 
letter  of  Johnson,  written  like  Harry 
Annesley’s  to  a  woman : 

Dear  Madam  [Lucy  Porter] 

I  suppose  you  are  all  frighted  at  Lich¬ 
field  and  indeed  the  terrour  has  been 
very  general,  but  I  am  still  of  opinion 
that  there  is  not  yet  any  danger  of  in¬ 
vasion.  The  French  fleet  were  within 
sight  of  Plymouth,  but  no  gun  was,  I 
believe  Cired  on  either  side.  I  had  a  note 
from  Mr.  Chamier  (the  under  Secretary 
of  State)  yesterday,  that  tells  me.  The 
combined  fleets  (of.  French  and  Span¬ 
iards)  are  not  in  sif^ht  of  land.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  driven  out  of  the  chan¬ 
nel  by  the  Easterly  wind  .... 

Do  not  pay  any  regard  to  the  news¬ 
papers;  you  will  only  disturb  yourself. 
When  there  is  any  thing  worth  telling 
you,  I  design  to  let  you  know  it.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  the 
first  action  of  consequence  will  be  a 
great  naval  battle,  and  till  that  is  over, 
all  other  designs,  whatever  they  are, 
will  be  suspended. 

I  am.  Dear  Madam,  your  humble 
Servant 

London.  Aug.  24,  1777  [error  for  1779] 
Sam:  Johnson. 

The  degree  to  which  Trollope’s  gen¬ 
eral  style  is  Johnsonian  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  from  such  a  passage  as  that  giv¬ 
ing  us  the  conversation  of  the  Duke 
of  Omnium  and  his  son.  Lord  Silver- 
bridge,  in  The  Duke's  Children,  chap¬ 
ter  XXVI: 

‘A  club,’  said  the  Duke,  as  he  sipped  his 
coffee,  Ms  a  comfortable  and  economi¬ 
cal  residence.  A  man  gets  what  he  wants 
well-served,  and  gets  it  cheap.  But  it  has 
its  drawbacks.’ 

‘You  always  see  the  same  fellows,’ 
said  Silverbridge. 


‘A  man  who  lives  much  at  a  club  is 
apt  to  fall  into  a  selfish  mode  of  life. 
He  is  taught  to  think  that  his  own  com¬ 
fort  should  always  be  the  first  object. 
A  man  can  never  be  happy  unless  his 
first  objects  are  outside  himself.  Per¬ 
sonal  self-indulgence  begets  a  sense  of 
meanness  which  sticks  to  a  man  even 
when  he  has  got  beyond  all  hope  of  res¬ 
cue.  It  is  for  that  reason,  -  among  others, 
-  that  marriage  is  so  desirable.’ 

'A  man  should  marry,  I  suppose.* 

‘Unless  a  man  has  on  his  shoulders 
the  burden  of  a  wife  and  children  he 
should,  I  think,  feel  that  he  has  shirked 
out  of  school.  He  is  not  doing  his  share 
of  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth.’  .  .  . 

‘I  suppose  I  shall  marry  some  day.’ 

‘I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  marry 
early,’  said  the  Duke,  speaking  in  a  low 
voice,  almost  solemnly,  but  in  his  quiet¬ 
est,  sweetest  tone  of  voice.  ‘You  are 
peculiarly  situated.  Though  as  yet  you 
are  only  the  heir  to  the  property  and 
honours  of  our  family,  still,  were  you 
married,  almost  everything  would  be  at 
your  disposal.  There  is  so  much  which 
I  should  only  be  too  ready  to  give  up  to 
you!’ 

‘I  can’t  bear  to  hear  you  talking  of 
giving  up  anything,’  said  Silverbridge 
energetically. 

We  might  almost  be  reading  a  con¬ 
versation  in  Boswell’s  Life  of  John¬ 
son.  Perhaps  the  only  difference 
worth  mentioning  is  that  the  Duke  on 
one  occasion  inserts  the  tentative  par¬ 
enthesis  “I  think.”  Dr.  Johnson  spoke 
as  if  the  goddess  of  Truth  herself 
were  making  him  her  mouthpiece. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  being 
born  in  the  eighteenth  century  was 
that  there  had  not  yet  occurred  any 
of  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury!  Dr.  Johnson  had  no  great  love 
for  the  novel  form  but  he  would,  I 
think,  have  approved  Trollope’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  it.  In  all  honesty  he  could 
scarcely  not  have  done  so  when  the 
writer  was  so  thoroughly  Johnsonian. 
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Translated  by  H.  GASTON  HALL 
I'»irer»itp  of  Glotgout 

The  first  American  student  to  receive  a  Rhodes  Scholarship  while  holding  a  Fulbright 
Scholarship  (to  the  University  of  Toulouse),  Gaston  Hall  is  at  present  an  Assistant 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow  Department  of  French  Studies.  Formerly  an  Instructor 
at  Yale,  he  published  last  year  a  critical  study  Moliere:  Tartuffe  (London,  Edw. 
Arnold)  and  has  been  a  contributor  in  the  past  three  years  to  Ycde  French  Studies, 
Yale  University  Library  Gazette,  American  Oxonian,  Modem  Language  Review 
(Cambridge),  Eneiclopedia  dello  Swttacolo  (Rome),  and  the  Annual  Bibliography  of 
English  Language  and  Literature.  He  is  now  completing  an  edition  of  Les  Visionnaires 
of  Desmarets  for  the  Soci6t^  des  Textes  Fran^ais  Modernes  (Paris). 


It  is  not  widely  appreciated  out¬ 
side  Italy  that  Michelangelo  is  also  a 
great  poet.  His  literary  genius  is  re¬ 
buked,  as  it  were,  by  his  own  immense 
reputation  as  sculptor,  painter,  and 
architect.  The  vast  dome  of  St.  Peter’s 
and  the  Sistine  ceiling  in  Rome, 
David  and  the  marble  ladies  of  the 
Medici  Chapel  in  Florence,  have  been 
successfully  exported  in  the  world’s 
imagination  while,  paradoxically,  the 
slim  volumes  of  his  verse  have  de¬ 
lighted  mainly  his  compatriots.  This 
contradiction  in  a  sense  is  inevitable, 
since  poetry  is  one  of  the  least  export¬ 
able  of  arts.  It  is  also  an  exaggeration. 
For  if  Michelangelo  as  poet  was  ad¬ 
mired  from  the  very  first  by  discern¬ 
ing  readers  in  Italy,  such  readers  un¬ 
til  recently  have  remained  relatively 
few;  and  admirers  of  course  are  not 
lacking  elsewhere. 

An  Italian  poet  in  exile,  Ugo  Fos¬ 
colo,  directed  the  attention  of  English 
readers  to  Michelangelo’s  poetry  in 
the  Retrospective  Review  for  May 
1826.  Half  a  century  later,  an  English 
translataion  of  the  Sonnets  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  John  Addington  Symonds 
(London,  1878) .  It  was  a  Frenchman, 
G.  Thomas,  who  devoted  one  of  the 
first  serious  studies  to  Michel-Ange 


poete  (Paris,  1892),  and  a  German, 
C.  Frey,  who  published  the  first  crit¬ 
ical  edition  in  Berlin  in  1897.’  A  few 
sonnets  are  known,  of  course,  in  the 
musical  settings  of  Hugo  Wolf  and 
Benjamin  Britten.  Michelangelo  has 
usually  figured  in  anthologies  of  Ital¬ 
ian  poetry.  Five  of  the  sonnets  trans¬ 
lated  here  may  be  found  in  the  Oxford 
Book  of  Italian  Verse,  while  the  more 
recent  Penguin  Book  of  Italian  Verse 
contains  a  more  liberal  selection. 
Nevertheless,  as  Fortunato  Rizzi  ob¬ 
serves,  editions  are  many,  but  readers 
few,  because  the  poems  on  the  whole 
are  “obscure  and  difficult.’’* 

The  translations  which  follow  can 
give  only  a  faint  notion  of  Michelan¬ 
gelo’s  poetic  worth.  But  hopefully  a 
new  verse  translation,  however  inade¬ 
quate,  may  suggest  better  than  prose 
to  those  who  read  no  Italian  the  var¬ 
iety  and  power  of  his  themes,  the  com¬ 
pression  of  his  treatment,  and  some¬ 
thing  also  of  the  struggle  which  he 
seems  always  to  have  had  in  render- 

‘  For  fulUr  bibliography,  see  G.  Tofianin,  Storia 
leiteraria  d'  Italia:  11  Ci^ueeente  (3rd  ed.),  Milan, 
1945,  p.  367.  E.  H.  Wilkins's  tBalery  ot  Ilolirm  Litera¬ 
ture  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  l9S4)  con  always  be  con¬ 
sulted  with  profit.  There  are  at  least  two  more  verse 
translations  of  Michelangelo  in  English,  but  no  re¬ 
cent  one  to  my  knowledge  which  can  be  recom¬ 
mended. 

*  Fortunato  Rizri,  Michelangelo  poeta.  Milan.  1924, 
p.  xiii.  It  is  this  most  readable  edition  with  commen¬ 
tary  that  1  follow. 
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ing  his  “peculiar  blend  of  passion  and 
thought.”  This  is  not  a  struggle  which 
Michelangelo  always  won.  His  work 
is  strewn  with  unfinished  poems. 
Some  obviously  were  abandoned  out¬ 
right.  Others  appear  to  be  unfinished 
in  the  sense  that  Schubert’s  B-Minor 
symphony  is  “unfinished,”  complete 
in  something  less  than  the  traditional 
form.  There  are,  for  example,  “son¬ 
nets”  in  which  the  poetic  state¬ 
ment  seems  complete  in  twelve  or 
even  thirteen  lines.  This  was  a  serious 
fault  in  a  more  formalistic  age,  but 
not  without  a  certain  attractiveness 
today.  (Compare  his  painting  of  “Ma¬ 
donna,  Child,  St.  John  and  Angels” 
in  the  National  Gallery,  London.)  It 
also  suggests  that  Michelangelo,  who 
in  his  own  mind  was  first  of  all  a 
.sculptor,  spurned  the  sort  of  ampli¬ 
fication  which  his  contemporaries 
(Ariosto,  Lorenzo  de’  Medici) 
handled  so  masterfully.  By  contrast, 
Michelangelo’s  verse  is  often  stark. 
It  sometimes  seems  rough-hewn,  as 
a  slab  unequal  to  his  thought.  Passion 
and  thought  are  not  perfectly  blended, 
both  are  so  powerful. 

Judged  by  the  highest  standards, 
this  marks  a  partial  failure.  But  if 
ever  in  literature  the  greatness  of  a 
poet’s  personality,  his  other  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  the  poetic  heights  attemp¬ 
ted  count  for  anything,  it  is  in  Mi¬ 
chelangelo.  It  would,  however,  be  su¬ 
perfluous  to  speak  here  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  ruins,  since  no  such  partial  fail¬ 
ure  is  present  in  the  originals  of  these 
.sonnets.  Instead  they  owe  much  of 
their  vibrancy  to  the  constraint  im¬ 
posed  by  their  form,  as  an  admired 


gesture  of  Michelangelo’s  statue  of 
Night  in  the  Medici  Chapel  is  said  to 
have  been  imposed  by  a  flaw  in  the 
marble. 

With  the  form  I  have  had  to  com¬ 
promise.  Michelangelo  uses  the  stand¬ 
ard  Italian  octave :  abbaabha.  His  ses¬ 
tets  vary,  using  two  or  three  rimes  in 
several  combinations.  As  the  Italian 
octave  makes  almost  impossible  de¬ 
mands  upon  English  for  rime,  I  have 
sacrificed  it  in  favor  of  the  Shakes¬ 
pearian  form  rimed  ababcdcd,  modi- 
fed  to  allow  any  three  pair  of  rimes 
in  any  .sequence  in  the  sestet.  This 
concession  has  usually  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  render  the  sonnets  line  for 
line,  preserving  their  structure. 

Except  to  render  artista  by  sculp¬ 
tor  in  No.  IV,  I  have  not  attempted  to 
remove  any  obscurity  of  expression, 
although  among  possible  versions  I 
have  tried  to  favor  the  clearest.  Mi¬ 
chelangelo  owes  much  to  Dante  and 
to  Petrarch  and  more  perhaps  to  a 
poetic  tradition  already  fully  mature 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Many  phras¬ 
es  in  his  sonnets  are  charged  with  a 
“poetic  history.”  Since  often  it  is  not 
po.ssible  to  render  these  exactly,  or 
with  the  same  tone,  I  have  sought  a 
compensatory  effect  by  use  elsewhere 
of  phrases  having  in  English  a  com¬ 
parable  poetic  hi.story.  I  have  followed 
the  same  principle  also  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  alliteration,  attempting  to  pre¬ 
serve  intact  the  metaphor,  the  visual 
or  intellectual  image,  and  compensat¬ 
ing  as  well  as  possible  elsewhere  for 
lo.sses  in  sonority. 

Thus  whatever  the  loss  in  form, 
Michelangelo’s  themes  should  stand 
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clear.  And  what  themes !  It  is  hard  to 
think  where  so  many  themes  of  Ren¬ 
aissance  and  Counter-Reformation 
occur  in  such  short  space.  All  the  lit¬ 
erary,  artistic,  and  religous  currents 
cross  in  these  sonnets.  The  ideal 
friendship  may  remind  some  of  Pet¬ 
rarch,  others  of  certain  Shakespear¬ 
ian  sonnets  in  Oscar  Wilde’s  inter¬ 
pretation.  How  far  this  is  from  the 
disenchantment  of  the  last  one!  Mi¬ 
chelangelo  reflects  Florence  in  the 
second  sonnet,  comparing  himself 
playfully  in  turn  to  objects  of  wealth, 
art,  and  aristocratic  sport;  and  near 
the  end,  in  an  attitude  which  the  Ital¬ 
ians  consider  Tuscan,  he  parodies  or 
almost  parodies  the  vision  of  Con¬ 
stantine:  In  hoc  signo  vinces.  The 
cross  has  a  very  different  meaning  at 
the  end  of  the  last  sonnet,  where  Mi¬ 
chelangelo  follows  Petrarch  in  re¬ 
canting  a  life  devoted  to  art.  This  last 
sonnet  prefigures  the  bonfires  which 
the  Florentines  were  soon  to  make 
of  treasures  of  art  under  Savonarola. 

The  admiration  for  Dante  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  third  sonnet  reflects  not 
only  his  uncompromising  nature,  but 
his  style,  which  tempers  in  Michelan¬ 
gelo’s  poetry  his  debt  to  Petrarch. 
The  following  sonnet  to  Vittoria  Col- 
onna,  a  great  lady  and  herself  a  great 
poet,  is  possibly  the  best  of  a  number 
written  to  her.  P’or  here  Michelangelo 
draws  from  his  first  art  a  strikingly 
appropriate  image  and  from  it  de¬ 
duces,  by  a  process  of  passionate 
reasoning,  a  systematic  rejection  of 
all  the  conventional  attitudes  of  the 
Petrarchan  tradition.  He  brings  his 
sculpture,  his  logic,  and  his  literary 


passion  to  bear  upon  his  love;  and  it 
is  a  measure  of  his  greatness  that 
these  things  do  not  dilute,  but  concen¬ 
trate  it.  Vittoria  Colonna  set  the  tone 
of  spiritual  poetry  in  the  Counter- 
Reformation,  but  to  my  mind  she  nev¬ 
er  achieves  the  intensity  of  spiritual¬ 
ity  expressed  in  the  two  final  sonnets 
of  her  friend.=* 

It  should  be  recalled  that  Michel¬ 
angelo  (1475-1564)  was  nearly  sixty 
when  he  wrote  the  first  of  these  son¬ 
nets,  after  long  practice  in  the  art. 
Approximate  dates  of  composition 
are  indicated  as  given  by  Rizzi.  The 
first  edition  of  the  poems  was  a  post¬ 
humous  one  by  Michelangelo’s  great- 
nephew,  Michelangelo  il  giovine 
(Florence,  1623). 

While  I  have  been  writing,  an  ex¬ 
planation  has  occurred  to  me  for  the 
frequent  falsity  of  past  translations 
of  these  or  any  poems.  (The  reader 
may  add  those  that  follow.)  A  critic’s 
recent  remarks  on  forgeries  in  art 
suggest  the  answer.*  For  like  the  for¬ 
ger,  the  translator  can  never  hope  to 
seize  the  whole  of  a  master’s  art.  He 
is  governed  by  conscious  and  uncon¬ 
scious  assumptions,  and  it  is  upon  this 
basis  that  he  selects  and  alters.  A 
translation  may  please  (as  a  forgery 
deceives)  a  generation  which  shares 
the  same  assumptions,  because  we  al¬ 
ways  see  in  art  or  literature  largely 
what  we  look  for.  The  same  transla¬ 
tion  to  a  generation  seeking  some¬ 
thing  different  may  seem  impossibly 
contrived.  Even  original  works  of  art 

■  See  Pierre  de  Bouchaud,  Lee  Poeiiee  de  Michel* 
Ange  e  de  Vittoria  Coloana,  Paris,  1912. 

*  Francis  Haskell,  "When  Scholars  Are  Deceived,"  in 
The  LUtener.  Vol.  LXV,  No.  1664  (Feb.  16,  1961),  p. 
303. 
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ing  his  “peculiar  blend  of  passion  and 
thought.”  This  is  not  a  struggle  which 
Michelangelo  always  won.  His  work 
is  strewn  with  unfinished  poems. 
Some  obviously  were  abandoned  out¬ 
right.  Others  appear  to  be  unfinished 
in  the  sense  that  Schubert’s  B-Minor 
.symphony  is  “unfinished,”  complete 
in  something  less  than  the  traditional 
form.  There  are,  for  example,  “son¬ 
nets”  in  which  the  poetic  state¬ 
ment  seems  complete  in  twelve  or 
even  thirteen  lines.  This  was  a  serious 
fault  in  a  more  formali.stic  age,  but 
not  without  a  certain  attractiveness 
today.  (Compare  his  painting  of  “Ma¬ 
donna,  Child,  St.  John  and  Angels” 
in  the  National  Gallery,  London.)  It 
also  suggests  that  Michelangelo,  who 
in  his  own  mind  was  first  of  all  a 
sculptor,  spurned  the  sort  of  ampli¬ 
fication  which  his  contemporaries 
(Ariosto,  Lorenzo  de’  Medici) 
handled  .so  masterfully.  By  contrast, 
Michelangelo’s  ver.se  is  often  stark. 
It  sometimes  seems  rough-hewn,  as 
a  slab  unequal  to  his  thought.  Passion 
and  thought  are  not  perfectly  blended, 
both  are  so  powerful. 

Judged  by  the  highest  standards, 
this  marks  a  partial  failure.  But  if 
ever  in  literature  the  greatness  of  a 
poet’s  personality,  his  other  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  the  poetic  heights  attemp¬ 
ted  count  for  anything,  it  is  in  Mi¬ 
chelangelo.  It  would,  however,  be  su¬ 
perfluous  to  speak  here  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  ruins,  since  no  such  partial  fail¬ 
ure  is  present  in  the  originals  of  these 
sonnets.  Instead  they  owe  much  of 
their  vibrancy  to  the  constraint  im¬ 
posed  by  their  form,  as  an  admired 


gesture  of  Michelangelo’s  statue  of 
Night  in  the  Medici  Chapel  is  said  to 
have  been  imposed  by  a  flaw  in  the 
marble. 

With  the  form  I  have  had  to  com¬ 
promise.  Michelangelo  uses  the  stand¬ 
ard  Italian  octave :  abbaabba.  His  ses¬ 
tets  vary,  using  two  or  three  rimes  in 
several  combinations.  As  the  Italian 
octave  makes  almost  impossible  de¬ 
mands  upon  English  for  rime,  I  have 
sacrificed  it  in  favor  of  the  Shakes¬ 
pearian  form  rimed  ababcdcd,  modi- 
fed  to  allow  any  three  pair  of  rimes 
in  anj'  sequence  in  the  sestet.  This 
concession  has  usually  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  render  the  sonnets  line  for 
line,  preserving  their  structure. 

Except  to  render  artista  by  sculp¬ 
tor  in  No.  IV,  I  have  not  attempted  to 
remove  any  obscurity  of  e.xpression, 
although  among  possible  versions  I 
have  tried  to  favor  the  clearest.  Mi¬ 
chelangelo  owes  much  to  Dante  and 
to  Petrarch  and  more  perhaps  to  a 
poetic  tradition  already  fully  mature 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Many  phras¬ 
es  in  his  sonnets  are  charged  with  a 
“poetic  history.”  Since  often  it  is  not 
possible  to  render  these  exactly,  or 
with  the  same  tone,  I  have  sought  a 
compensatory  effect  by  use  elsewhere 
of  phrases  having  in  English  a  com¬ 
parable  poetic  history.  I  have  followed 
the  same  principle  also  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  alliteration,  attempting  to  pre¬ 
serve  intact  the  metaphor,  the  visual 
or  intellectual  image,  and  compensat¬ 
ing  as  well  as  possible  elsewhere  for 
losses  in  sonority. 

Thus  whatever  the  loss  in  form, 
Michelangelo’s  themes  should  stand 
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clear.  And  what  themes !  It  is  hard  to 
think  where  so  many  themes  of  Ren¬ 
aissance  and  Counter-Reformation 
occur  in  such  short  space.  All  the  lit¬ 
erary,  artistic,  and  religous  currents 
cross  in  these  sonnets.  The  ideal 
friendship  may  remind  some  of  Pet¬ 
rarch,  others  of  certain  Shakespear¬ 
ian  sonnets  in  Oscar  Wilde’s  inter¬ 
pretation.  How  far  this  is  from  the 
disenchantment  of  the  last  one!  Mi¬ 
chelangelo  reflects  Florence  in  the 
second  sonnet,  comparing  himself 
playfully  in  turn  to  objects  of  wealth, 
art,  and  aristocratic  sport;  and  near 
the  end,  in  an  attitude  which  the  Ital¬ 
ians  consider  Tuscan,  he  parodies  or 
almost  parodies  the  vision  of  Con- 
.stantine:  In  hoc  signo  vinces.  The 
cross  has  a  very  different  meaning  at 
the  end  of  the  last  sonnet,  where  Mi¬ 
chelangelo  follows  Petrarch  in  re¬ 
canting  a  life  devoted  to  art.  This  last 
sonnet  prefigures  the  bonfires  which 
the  Florentines  were  soon  to  make 
of  treasures  of  art  under  Savonarola. 

The  admiration  for  Dante  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  third  sonnet  reflects  not 
only  his  uncompromising  nature,  but 
his  style,  which  tempers  in  Michelan¬ 
gelo’s  poetry  his  debt  to  Petrarch. 
The  following  sonnet  to  Vittoria  Col- 
onna,  a  great  lady  and  herself  a  great 
poet,  is  possibly  the  best  of  a  number 
written  to  her.  For  here  Michelangelo 
draws  from  his  first  art  a  strikingly 
appropriate  image  and  from  it  de¬ 
duces,  by  a  process  of  passionate 
reasoning,  a  systematic  rejection  of 
all  the  conventional  attitudes  of  the 
Petrarchan  tradition.  He  brings  his 
sculpture,  his  logic,  and  his  literary 
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passion  to  bear  upon  his  love;  and  it 
is  a  measure  of  his  greatness  that 
these  things  do  not  dilute,  but  concen¬ 
trate  it.  Vittoria  Colonna  set  the  tone 
of  spiritual  poetry  in  the  Counter- 
Reformation,  but  to  my  mind  she  nev¬ 
er  achieves  the  intensity  of  spiritual¬ 
ity  expressed  in  the  two  final  sonnets 
of  her  friend.’ 

It  should  be  recalled  that  Michel¬ 
angelo  (1475-1564)  was  nearly  sixty 
when  he  wrote  the  first  of  these  son¬ 
nets,  after  long  practice  in  the  art. 
Approximate  dates  of  composition 
are  indicated  as  given  by  Rizzi.  The 
first  edition  of  the  poems  was  a  post¬ 
humous  one  by  Michelangelo’s  great- 
nephew,  Michelangelo  il  giovine 
(Florence,  1623). 

While  I  have  been  writing,  an  ex¬ 
planation  has  occurred  to  me  for  the 
frequent  falsity  of  past  translations 
of  these  or  any  poems.  (The  reader 
may  add  those  that  follow.)  A  critic’s 
recent  remarks  on  forgeries  in  art 
suggest  the  answer.^  For  like  the  for¬ 
ger,  the  translator  can  never  hope  to 
seize  the  whole  of  a  master’s  art.  He 
is  governed  by  conscious  and  uncon¬ 
scious  assumptions,  and  it  is  upon  this 
basis  that  he  selects  and  alters.  A 
translation  may  please  (as  a  forgery 
deceives)  a  generation  which  shares 
the  same  assumptions,  because  we  al¬ 
ways  see  in  art  or  literature  largely 
what  we  look  for.  The  same  transla¬ 
tion  to  a  generation  seeking  some¬ 
thing  different  may  seem  impossibly 
contrived.  Even  original  works  of  art 

*  Se«  Pierre  de  Bouchaud,  l.ee  Poesies  de  Miehel- 
Aage  e  de  Vittoria  Colonna.  Paris,  1912. 

*  Francis  Haskell,  “When  Scholars  Are  Deceived,"  in 
The  Listener,  Vol.  LXV,  No.  1664  (Feb.  16,  1961),  p. 
303. 
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and  literature  are  subject  to  the  same 
process.  Those  of  a  few  masters,  like 
Michelangelo,  resist  it;  and  it  is  in 


this  resistance  to  scrutiny  from  all 
angles  that  he  is  truly  a  “universal 
man.” 


1. 

[For  Tommaso  Cavalier i  (1533-34?)  ] 

With  your  fair  eyes  I  see  a  gentle  light 
Although  I  cannot  with  my  own,  now  blind ; 
And  with  your  feet  I  bear  a  weight  upright 
Which  my  own  lame  ones  always  had  declined ; 
With  your  wings  I  though  lacking  pinions  fly ; 
Moved  by  your  mind  I  soar  toward  heaven  still ; 
At  your  caprice  I  pale,  or  blush  and  sigh. 

Cold  in  the  sun,  warm  in  the  misty  chill. 

In  your  will  only  now  is  all  my  own. 

Within  your  heart  are  all  my  thoughts  begun. 
Within  your  breath  my  very  words  set  free. 

I  may  be  likened  to  the  lonely  moon 
Of  which  we  only  have  the  power  to  see 
Whatever  is  illumined  by  the  sun. 


II. 

[For  Tommaso  Cavalieri  (before  1546)  ] 

More  than  before  I  hold  my  person  dear, 
Greater  my  worth  since  thou  art  in  my  heart : 
As  skillful  cutting  added  to  the  mere 
Rough  stone  a  greater  value  will  impart ; 

Or  as  inscribed  or  painted  page  or  scroll 
More  carefully  is  kept  from  tear  or  stain ; 
Such  have  I  become,  since  I’ve  been  the  goal 
Struck  by  thy  fair  glance :  nor  do  I  complain. 
Secure  no  matter  where  with  such  impress 
As  one  possessed  of  arms  or  charms  I  go 
Which  every  peril,  every  foe  suppress. 

Now  fire  and  water  can  I  overthrow, 

Now  in  thy  sign  give  sight  to  all  the  blind. 
And  in  my  spittle  cure  for  poison  find. 
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III. 

[For  Dante  Alighieri  (1645?)  ] 

From  Heaven  he  came,  and  while  in  mortal  flesh 
Of  just  Hell,  and  the  pious,  given  sight. 

Living  returned  to  look  on  God  afresh. 

To  give  us  afterwards  of  all  true  light. 

Bright  star,  whose  brilliance  did  illuminate 
The  nest  where  I  was  born,  mistakenly ; 

Not  all  this  wicked  world  would  compensate : 
Its  Maker  only  fit  reward  could  be. 

Of  Dante  do  I  speak,  for  badly  known 
His  works  to  that  ungrateful  people  were 
That  lack  in  favor  for  the  just  alone. 

Would  I  were  he !  For  born  to  such  a  fate. 

His  harsh  exile  and  virtue  I  prefer 
To  whatsoever  other  happy  state. 


IV. 

[For  Vittoria  Colonna  (before  1547)  ] 

The  finest  sculptor  no  concept  contrives 
Not  whole  within  the  marble  block  defined 
With  its  excess,  to  which  alone  arrives 
The  practiced  hand  obedient  to  the  mind. 

The  good  I  seek,  the  evil  which  I  fly, 

Proud  lady  of  angelic  grace,  in  thee 
Lie  hidden  thus ;  and  since  from  these  I  die. 
Contrary  to  its  aim  must  my  art  be. 

Love  must  not  be  blamed,  nor  yet  thy  grace. 
Or  harshness,  fortune,  or  a  proud  disdain. 
Or  destiny,  or  fate,  for  my  sad  plight. 

If  in  thy  heart  thou  dost  at  once  embrace 
Pity  and  death,  while  other  to  obtain 
Than  death  my  ardent  talent  lacks  insight. 
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V. 

[Prayer  (1547-50)  ] 

Alas,  make  me  in  every  place  see  Thee ! 

Because  if  I  for  mortal  beauty  burn, 

Spent  fire  compared  with  Thine  will  such  fire  be. 
And  I  in  Thine  will  (as  I  was)  return. 

Thee  only,  dear  my  Lord,  do  I  invoke 

And  call  against  my  useless  blind  torment : 

Thou  only  may’st  renew  me  and  re-stoke 
In  me  will,  worth  and  sense  now  slow  and  spent. 
Thou  gavest  to  time  also  this  holy  soul 
And  in  this  mortal  coil,  fragile  and  tired. 
Imprisoned  it,  and  with  exalted  goal. 

What  power  have  I,  that  no  such  life  is  mine? 

No  good  without  Thee,  Lord,  may  be  acquired : 

To  change  one’s  fate  alone  is  power  divine. 


VI. 

(1554) 

Now  reached  has  my  life’s  course,  in  vessel  frail. 
Through  seas  tempestuous,  the  common  port 
Whence  everyman  to  give  account  must  sail 
For  all  his  works  of  good  and  ill  report ; 

And  whence  the  cherished,  heart-felt  fantasy. 

Which  made  of  art  my  idol  and  my  king, 

I  well  know  now  was  error-fraught,  and  see 
To  what  against  his  interest  man  will  cling. 

The  thoughts  of  love,  so  carefree  once  and  gay. 

What  are  they  now,  that  toward  two  deaths  incline? 
The  first  is  sure,  the  other  worse  alarms. 

No  more  will  now  to  paint  or  sculpt  allay 
My  spirit  turned  unto  that  Love  divine 
That  spread,  to  take  us,  crucified  His  arms. 
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History  in  our  age  confronts  man 
as  a  new  problem.  Once  not  too  long 
ago  we  viewed  our  long  relay  of  life 
as  a  simple  theological  drama  enac¬ 
ted  on  a  stage  of  temporality ;  history 
was  “His  story.”  Even  the  modern 
perspective  of  the  last  several  hun¬ 
dred  years  has  become  illusive,  and  it 
is  increasingly  difficult  to  view  our 
past  as  only  an  unusually  chaotic  body 
of  data  awaiting  some  Newton  or  Ein¬ 
stein  to  reveal  for  us  its  hidden  struc¬ 
ture  and  meaning.  History  as  an  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  human  mind  increases  in 
sophistication  and  discipline  but 
stoutly  resists  any  translation  into 
science.  R.  G.  Collingwood  has  argued 
perhaps  correctly  that  historical 
thought  —  disciplined  thought  about 
the  past  as  actuality — is  a  recent  in¬ 
vention  of  the  human  mind.  The 
Greeks  did  not  possess  it,  although 
the  “researches”  and  inspired  jour¬ 
nalism  of  Herodotus  made  it  possible 
for  the  first  time.  But  Herodotus  had 
no  real  successors.  Thucydides  accom¬ 
modated  history  to  tragedy,  and  the 
“substantialism”  of  evolving  Greek 
philosophy  ignored  history  or  found 
it  only  a  scandal  from  which  to  escape. 
The  Romans,  consequently,  could  not 
appropriate  historical  thought  along 
with  Hellenism,  nor  pass  it  on  to  our 
Middle  Ages,  except  as  it  was  buried 


and  implicit  in  the  Hebraism  of 
Christianity.  The  first  books  of  Livy 
are  as  little  history,  as  we  know  the 
term,  as  the  Aeneid. 

History,  it  may  be  claimed,  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  modern  era,  by  Ren¬ 
aissance  Humanists,  by  the  philo- 
sophes,  by  the  early  philologists,  and 
made  into  a  scholarly  expertise  by  the 
great  historians  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Since  then  the  “philosophy  of 
history”  has  been  with  us,  a  new  mys¬ 
tery  in  an  old  gallery  of  philosophical 
questions.  History  cannot  be  put  out 
of  mind.  The  social  sciences  it  has 
spawned  do  not  answer  all  of  its  ques¬ 
tions.  Neither  can  history  be  evaded 
in  theological  constructs,  or  Idealist 
Absolutes,  or  in  myth.  We  find  our¬ 
selves  unanchored  in  its  swelling  tide 
of  specificity  and  uniqueness,  a  tide 
that  bears  us  out  of  a  dark,  capricious 
past  toward  an  unknown  future.  More 
than  other  previous  generations  who 
were,  in  one  sense,  literally  without 
history,  we  feel  what  has  been  called 
the  “plenitude  of  time.”*  History  is 
also  seen  as  the  problem,  in  some  ob¬ 
scure  way,  of  our  immediate  lives, 
the  problem  of  our  being.  Perhaps  be¬ 
cause  technology  has  made  the  “end 
of  history”  at  least  conceivable,  the 

^  lose  Ortega  y  Gkisset,  The  Revolt  oi  the  Masses, 
Authorized  Translation  (N.  Y.:  W.  W.  Norton,  1932), 
p.  34. 
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problem  of  our  being  and  of  our  past 
is  unveiled  to  us  so  inescapably.  Per¬ 
haps  because  historical  change  has  so 
accelerated  in  recent  generations  the 
problem  of  history,  both  practically 
and  philosophically,  becomes  insist¬ 
ent.  The  old  masks  of  myth,  theology, 
and  positivist  ambition  fall  off.  The 
problem  of  history  and  the  mystery 
of  our  own  being  fade  in  and  out  of 
each  other. 

The  discovery  of  history  in  the 
modern  world  depended  indirectly 
upon  the  discovery — or  perhaps  more 
accurately,  the  isolation  —  of  “Nat¬ 
ure”  by  the  great  originators  of  mod¬ 
ern  science  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Then  the  decision  was  made  to 
focus  scientific  inquiry  on  the  “pri¬ 
mary”  qualities  of  Galileo  or  the  “ex¬ 
tension”  of  Descartes.  Such  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  expulsion  of  man  from 
brute  reality,  from  the  “real”  cosmas 
now  to  be  described  abstractly  and 
precisely  in  the  language  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  brought  to  the  possibility  of 
consciousness  for  the  first  time  the 
peculiar  sportive  status  of  man  and 
his  history.  The  “.science”  of  the  an¬ 
cient  world  began  to  appear  more  and 
more  quaintly  animistic.  The  new  sci¬ 
ence  brought  with  it  the  fateful  sepa¬ 
ration  of  “nature”  and  “human  val¬ 
ues”  that  we,  even  now,  cannot  stop 
scratching  like  a  sore  in  our  learned 
symposia  and  intellectual  journals. 
But  in  the  beginning  came  only  the 
possibility  of  such  con.sciousness.  By 
the  nineteenth  century  historical  re¬ 
search  had  developed  its  awesome 
professionalism,  but  the  full  aware¬ 
ness  of  history  and  its  implications 


was  kept  at  bay  by  the  sheer  busyness 
of  collecting  and  criticising  sources. 
Immersion  in  the  new  techniques  and 
the  continuing  job  of  refining  the  re¬ 
search  methods  and  the  auxiliary  sci¬ 
ences  kept  basic  problems  below  the 
threshold  of  consciousness.  Histori¬ 
ans  qva  historians  had  enough  work 
to  do  this  side  of  philosophy.  Only  a 
few  prescient  thinkers,  Nietzsche,  for 
example,  “felt”  the  problem.  Philoso¬ 
phers  who  did  attack  the  problem  gen¬ 
erally  missed  the  point  by  building 
their  mansions  of  thought  from  in¬ 
appropriate  blueprints  borrowed 
from  the  natural  sciences.  One  result 
was  the  creation  out  of  historical  stu¬ 
dies  of  the  social  sciences  —  no  mean 
offspring,  but  not  history.  Another 
result  —  less  helpful  —  was  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  great  philosophies  of  his¬ 
tory,  the  systems  of  Hegel,  Marx, 
Spencer,  down  to  the  more  recent 
over-viewers  such  as  Spengler  or 
Toynbee.  Most  of  these  latter  theor¬ 
ists  successfully  evaded  the  unique 
problems  of  history.  They  set  out  to 
transcend  the  specificity  and  unre¬ 
peatability  of  historical  events  by  as¬ 
signing  “ontological  priority”*  to  the 
generalizations  they  presumably  ex¬ 
tracted  from  history.  The  “decline  of 
Rome,”  the  “Renaissance,”  the  “Ref¬ 
ormation,”  were  more  philosophically 
“real”  than,  let  us  say,  peasant  Jac¬ 
ques  leaving  his  rye  strip  on  a  certain 
day  centuries  ago  to  fulfill  his  corvee 
obligation.  Some  of  these  philoso¬ 
phers  of  history  construed  their  task 
as  the  uncovering  of  vast  explanatory 

*  Maurice  Mandalbaum,  "A  Critique  of  Philosophies 
of  History,"  loumcd  ei  PhUesophy.  XIV  (1948),  365- 
378. 
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generalizations  —  the  Newtonian 
“laws”  of  history.  By  so  doing,  of 
course,  they  subsumed  history  under 
the  sciences  of  nature  and  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  the  real  problem  by  manip¬ 
ulating  great  cloudy  abstractions.  Of 
course  such  efforts  failed.  They  even 
contributed  little  —  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Marx  —  to  the  growth  of  the 
social  sciences,  because  they  did  not 
content  themselves  merely  with  the 
discovery  of  “formal”  or  “  ahistori- 
cal”  functional  relationships  in  socie¬ 
ty  but  insisted  also  upon  dealing  some¬ 
how  with  history,  that  unique  and  un¬ 
repeatable  flow  of  events  through 
time  in  some  ascertainable  direction. 

In  the  twentieth  century  a  newer 
and  more  modest  kind  of  philosophy 
of  history  appeared.  The  older  kind, 
if  anything,  became  grander  and 
grander.  The  new  kind  of  philo.sopher 
asked  tidier  questions,  such  as :  “How 
is  the  past  knowable?”  or  “What  is 
the  nature  of  an  explanation  in  his¬ 
tory  ?”  The  philosophy  of  history  thus 
came  to  emphasize  epistemological 
questions.  One  such  analytic  philoso¬ 
pher,  for  example,  compared  the  logi¬ 
cal  model  used  in  explaining  any  his¬ 
torical  event  to  the  model  of  inductive- 
deductive  explanation  found  in  simple 
physics.  The  explanation  model  used 
in  the  explanation  of  the  Hamilton- 
Burr  duel,  for  example,  is  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  a  cracked  motor  block  in 
an  automobile  after  exposure  to  sub¬ 
zero  weather.  In  the  first  premises 
one  cites  the  appropriate  general 
laws,  then  states  the  specific  condi¬ 
tions  and  “variables,”  and  then  draws 


the  logical  inference,  i.  e.,  the  motor 
block  cracked  or  Burr  shot  Hamilton. 
The  historical  explanation  differs  on¬ 
ly  in  being  more  complex,  messier, 
with  many  more  “variables.”  Also, 
the  general  laws  invoked  in  the  first 
premises  are  usually  only  common 
sense  psychological  generalizations 
about  human  behavior,  sometimes  not 
even  explicitly  stated,  and  the  other 
premises  specifying  conditions  are 
abbreviated  and  incomplete.  The  logi¬ 
cal  process  is  enthymematic.  But  the 
whole  explanation  is  only  a  less  pre¬ 
cise  form  of  the  scientific  explana¬ 
tion  and  not  different  in  kind.  It  is 
an  “explanation  sketch.”*  Hence,  one 
possible  problem  of  history,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  “causal”  explanation,  poses 
no  insuperable  threat  to  a  “logical- 
empiricist.” 

Another  analytic  philosopher  ap¬ 
proached  the  problem  of  the  alleged 
uniqueness  of  history  and  its  dubious 
scientific  status  by  closely  analyzing 
the  language  of  hi.story.  All  sciences, 
it  is  claimed,  create  concepts  essential 
and  unique  to  them.  Besides  the  com¬ 
monly  used  logical  and  mathematical 
terms,  physics  has  engendered  such 
terms  as  “mass,”  “quanta,”  or  “elec¬ 
tron.”  Biology  has  invented  “cell,” 
“gene,”  or  “mutant.”  An  examination 
of  history,  however,  reveals  that  it 
has  no  terms  unique  to  it.  It  borrows 
from  all  the  sciences  and  from  com¬ 
mon  sense.  It  has,  of  course,  in  recent 
years  became  very  dependent  upon 
concepts  it  borrows  from  psychology, 
sociology,  economics,  and  anthropol¬ 
ogy.  Consequently,  it  is  not  a  science 

'Carl  G.  Hampel,  "The  Function  oi  General  Lows 
in  History,"  louraol  ol  PUIoeephy.  }b(XIX  (1942). 
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in  its  own  right  —  at  least  not  in  the  holing  concepts  of  sociology  to  talk, 


meaning  of  the  term  that  applies  to 
the  other  recognized  sciences.  History 
as  an  intellectual  discipline  has,  in 
fact,  a  peculiar  status.  It  might  be 
placed  at  the  very  peak  —  like  a  kind 
of  Christmas  tree  ornament  of  pure 
specificity — of  the  old  Comteian  pyra¬ 
mid  of  the  sciences.  It  is  “about”  pure 
content  without  any  formal  structure 
of  its  own.  Logic  and  mathematics, 
peculiar  in  their  own  way,  comprise 
the  opposite  pole  of  pure  form  without 
content.* 

The  “philosopher  of  history”  in  the 
grand  style  might  at  this  point  choose 
to  argue  that  history  does  have  —  or 
could  develop  —  a  bag  of  concepts  pe¬ 
culiarly  its  own.  Perhaps  such  terms 
as  “progress,”  “sensate  age,”  or  “zeit- 
geiat,”  could  qualify.  But  it  would 
seem  an  easy  task  for  some  philosoph¬ 
ical  analyst  to  demolish  such  preten¬ 
sions.  If  such  terms  ever  became  use¬ 
ful  descriptive  and  predictive  gener¬ 
alizations  they  would  almost  by  defi¬ 
nition  become  part  of  the  vocabulary 
of  one  or  several  of  the  social  sciences 
and  cease  being  “historical”  in  any 
special  way.  The  analysis  of  the  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  historical  studies  does 
seem  to  show  that  history,  as  distinct 
from  other  social  studies  disciplines 
that  get  mixed  up  with  it,  is  a  unique 
discipline  without  a  technical  lan¬ 
guage  of  its  own.  The  reason  is  not  too 
difficult  to  see.  The  problem  of  his¬ 
tory  is  the  problem  of  the  unique  and 
unrepeatable  event  in  time  that  hap¬ 
pens  to  a  peculiar  sport  of  nature 
called  man.  Just  as  one  can  “borrow” 
or  “use”  the  categorizing  and  pigeon- 


in  general,  about  a  present  and  unre¬ 
peatable  human  event,  so  one  can  only 
“borrow”  them  in  trying  to  under¬ 
stand  the  ocean  of  past  human  events. 
The  problem  of  history,  as  we  have 
suggested,  is  the  problem  of  being. 
The  province  of  the  sciences  is  es¬ 
sence. 

Croce  and  his  disciples  brought  to 
the  analysis  of  history  an  idealist 
metaphysics,  sometimes  muted  by  the 
demands  of  analysis  but  nonetheless 
implicit.  Collingwood  in  England  was 
the  philosopher  of  this  tendency  best 
known  to  American  readers.  He  ar¬ 
gued  that  historical  explanation 
means  nothing  more  than  the  histor¬ 
ian’s  rethinking  the  actual  thought  of 
historical  actors,  intuiting  what  he 
called  the  “inside”  of  any  historical 
event.  When  the  event  is  thus  “re¬ 
thought”  it  is  also  explained.  Histori¬ 
cal  thought,  in  this  view,  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  become  the  very  type  of  all 
inter-personal  knowledge,  and  Col¬ 
lingwood  did  press  this  claim.  Once 
the  nodal  points,  the  “outside”  of 
events  are  established,  they  are  know- 
able  and  explained  by  simply  rethink¬ 
ing  the  thoughts  implicit  in  them, 
whether  the  events  be  Caesar’s  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  Rubicon,  the  progress  of 
metaphysical  theorizing  in  the  history 
of  Western  philosophy,  or  the  frown 
on  a  housewife’s  face  as  she  views  a 
burnt  roast  in  the  oven.  History  be¬ 
comes  the  idealist  filling  in  the  pie 
shells  of  behaviorism.  The  problem  of 
the  nodal  points,  the  “outside”  of 
events,  was  not  ignored  by  Colling- 

*  Morton  G.  White,  "Historical  Explanation,"  Mind. 
LII  (1943),  212-229. 
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wood;  he  finally  admitted  no  great 
difference  between  the  “outside”  and 
the  “inside”  of  events.  Both  were  es¬ 
tablished  by  “historical  imagination,” 
a  rethinking  process.’  Such  a  pro¬ 
posed  solution  to  the  problem  of  his¬ 
tory,  even  when  maintained  at  the 
level  of  analysis,  tends  to  fade  into 
metaphysics.  It  threatens  to  lose  the 
unique  events  of  history  by  drowning 
them  in  some  variant  of  Timeless  Re¬ 
ality,  in  this  case  a  kind  of  stable  ether 
called  “thought.”  Caesar  really  cros¬ 
ses  the  Rubicon  over  and  over  again 
every  time  the  action  is  rethought  in 
its  context.  History  is  always  present 
—  or  more  accurately  perhaps,  al¬ 
ways  timeless.  However,  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  historical  events  as  those  with 
an  “inside”  core  of  thought  or  con¬ 
sciousness  remains  a  valuable  insight. 
It  is  precisely  such  a  quality  of  history 
that  distinguishes  it  from  such  “his¬ 
tory”  as,  let  us  say,  geology. 

Neither  grand  theory  a  la  Marx  or 
Hegel  nor  epistemological  analysis  is 
sufficient.  History  is  fettered  to  two 
perennial  mysteries :  time  and  being. 
“Past-ness”  is,  of  course,  an  obvious 
part  of  what  even  common  sense 
means  by  history.  It  is  perhaps  such 
an  obvious  element  that  its  essential 
difficulties  for  any  philosophy  based 
in  perception  and  experience  are 
blurred  by  the  daylight.  One  could 
even  grant  without  argument,  with 
even  a  shrug  of  indifference,  the  epis¬ 
temological  assurances  that  the  past 
can  be  “known”  and  “explained,”  and 
still  find  problems  implicit  in  the  very 
notion  of  the  past,  problems  that  in¬ 
volve  history  in  the  general  problem 


of  time  itself.  Time  is  really  two 
things  in  our  understanding :  a  system 
of  conventional  chronology  based  on 
the  observed  regular  motions  in  na¬ 
ture,  or,  for  the  initiate,  a  mathemat¬ 
ical  problem  of  “space-time”  inter¬ 
vals.  But  time  is  also  an  experience. 
Time,  we  say,  “stands  still,”  or  it 
“drags,”  or  it  “flies,”  or  it  “acceler¬ 
ates.”  Moments  can  be  “eternities,” 
say  both  the  mystics  and  the  authors 
of  thrillers,  and  they  both  mean  some¬ 
thing  similar  in  the  expression  they 
use  in  common.  Time  in  this  latter 
sense  is  not  some  inexorable  system 
of  counting  that  ticks  off  dreary, 
equal  moments,  some  metronome  be¬ 
hind  the  universe.  It  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  the  clock  or  the  calendar. 
Nor,  on  a  more  sophisticated  level,  is 
it  the  tensor  mathematics  of  relativity 
theory.  It  is  the  immediate  “feel”  of 
our  lives.  We  can  see  without  much 
reflection  that  all  conscious  life  is 
lived  in  various  states  of  memory  and 
anticipation.  The  “present,”  indeed, 
is  only  a  convenient  fiction,  a  geomet¬ 
ric  point  squeezed  to  non-existence 
between  the  emerging  of  what  has 
gone  before  and  what  is  expected  but 
not  yet  past.  We  “live-from”  and 
“live-to,”  if  we  may  be  permitted  a 
kind  of  Heideggerian  terminology. 
Our  everyday  lives,  in  what  we  fool¬ 
ishly  call  the  present,  are  imbedded 
in  the  very  stuff  of  history.  One  can 
conquer  the  poignant  awareness  of 
time  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  the  his¬ 
tory  of  human  thought  abundantly 
reveals.  One  can  destroy  the  immedi¬ 
ate  reality  of  time  in  the  various  the- 

*  R.  Q.  Collingwood,  Th«  Id«a  oi  Hiatoij  (London; 
Oxford  University,  1946),  Speculum  Meads  (London: 
Oxford  University,  1^6),  pp.  201-246. 
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ological  or  metaphysical  tinkerings 
that  usually  follow  hard  upon  the  raw 
experience.  One  can  keep  time  at 
arm’s  length  outside  life  so  to  speak, 
by  subsuming  it  with  no  remainder 
into  the  metric,  “natural”  time  of  the 
clock.  But  the  immediate  experience 
of  time,  the  “feel”  of  transitoriness, 
is  the  very  stuff  of  hi.story. 

Time  experienced  in  such  a  way  is 
what  we  can  term  the  historical  “in¬ 
tuition,”  and  we  need  not  commit  our¬ 
selves  to  any  ambitious  philosophy  of 
intuition,  intending  merely  to  des¬ 
cribe  the  qualities  of  immediacy  and 
unanalyzed  simplicity.  We  are  all 
creatures  with  autobiographies,  liv¬ 
ing  toward  a  problematic  but  ulti¬ 
mately  certain  future  and  making 
continual  decisions  that  recede  imme¬ 
diately  into  the  pa.st.  We  are  our  his¬ 
tories.  And  our  histories  include 
whatever  experience  we  can  “intuit” 
or  make  our  own,  whether  it  be  a 
memory  from  our  own  autobiogra¬ 
phies,  an  acquaintance.ship  with  our 
ancestors’  migration  from  Europe,  or 
the  sometimes  sudden  and  incisive 
“grasp”  of  an  event  in  even  textbook 
hi.story. 

Perhaps  few  would  dispute  that  au¬ 
tobiography,  my  experience  revived 
by  memory,  can  be  touched  by  this 
“feel”  of  time.  If  such  an  experience 
is  claimed  as  the  prototype  of  histori¬ 
cal  experience,  the  problem  still  re¬ 
mains  how  such  experience  can  in¬ 
corporate  a  past  event  outside  imme¬ 
diate  experience  or  direct  memory. 
How  can  the  experience,  for  example, 
of  a  long  dead  Greek  soldier  at  the 
battle  of  Marathon  become  my  exper¬ 
ience?  Indeed,  how  can  a  past  and 


“dead”  experience  of  my  own,  con¬ 
sidering  autobiography  as  history, 
become  reactivated  as  a  new  and  im¬ 
mediate  experience?  Perhaps  the 
problem  is  only  a  variant  of  a  difficult 
and  possibly  insoluble  question  that 
asks  how  any  human  community  out¬ 
side  the  walls  of  the  “egocentric  pre¬ 
dicament”  is  possible  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  without  presuming  the 
possibility  of  an  irreducible  aware¬ 
ness  of  one’s  own  historicity  and  the 
mysterious  capacity  to  be  somehow 
the  dead  soldier  of  Marathon,  even  to 
be  one’s  own  self  of  a  previous  time, 
human  existence  itself,  and,  with  it, 
human  history  would  be  inconceiv¬ 
able.  Without  such  a  capacity,  history 
would  disappear  into  a  kind  of  insen¬ 
sate  “natural  history,”  a  kind  of  in¬ 
credibly  complex  “total  science”  that 
only  a  god  could  possibly  know  or  ev¬ 
en  be  aware  of.  A  less  “philosophical” 
approach  to  the  problem  is  available, 
however,  in  recent  psychological  the¬ 
ory  dealing  with  “identity.”  It  is  ob¬ 
viously  the  case  that  much  of  “me”  — 
of  any  “me”  —  derives  from  patterns 
of  reality  outside  any  particular  im¬ 
mediate  awareness,  patterns  which 
are  then  somehow  made  into  direct 
and  immediate  experience  at  crucial 
junctures  of  life  to  define  “who  I  am.” 
Approaching  the  problem  via  these 
routes  of  psychological  literature  per¬ 
haps  has  the  advantages  of  being  res¬ 
pectably  “scientific,”  of  involving  his¬ 
tory,  culture,  and  society  in  obvious 
ways,  and  of  nonetheless  being  “ex¬ 
istential”  with  a  focus  upon  the  qual¬ 
ities  of  actual  experience.® 

•  For  on  especially  sensitive  and  literate  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  question  of  ‘‘identity*’  by  a  psycho¬ 
analyst,  see  Allen  Wheelis.  'Hie  Quest  for  Meatilr 
(N.  Y.:  W.  W.  Norton,  1958). 
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However  the  problem  is  attacked, 
it  is  clear  that  historical  intuition  is 
an  awareness,  an  experience  that  is 
mine  and  about  me.  It  is  not  the  pas¬ 
sive  observation  of  change  or  evolu¬ 
tion  in  objects  or  something  other.' 
It  is  not  “watching  a  spectacle,”  as 
Collingwood  has  remarked.*  Both  the 
grand  theorists  and  the  practical  re¬ 
searchers  of  history  only  come  after 
and  derive  from  such  highly  personal 
experience.  The  whole  edifice  of  ar¬ 
chives,  collected  data,  books,  mono¬ 
graphs,  and  bibliographies  depends 
ultimately  upon  the  historical  intui¬ 
tion  at  some  point,  like  the  unavoid¬ 
able  “ostensive  step”  to  the  senses  of 
the  theoretical  physicist.  Just  as  the¬ 
ology  can  be  viewed  as  fumbling  in¬ 
tellection  after  something  called 
vaguely  the  “religious  experience,” 
and  art  criticism  can  be  interpreted 
as  the  rationalizations  after  an  “es¬ 
thetic  experience,”  so  historical 
thought,  however  conceived  and  exe¬ 
cuted,  is  only  theory  of  varying  value 
about  a  fundamental  experience.  The 
experience  is  of  time  and  one's  own 
being.  Such  an  experience  is  primi¬ 
tive,  pre-intellectual,  or  “ontic”  in  the 
Existentialists’  jargon. 

Thus,  the  historical  intuiton  is  a 
primitive  experience  of  self  and  of 
others  and  of  finitude  and  change.  If 
other  spokesmen  are  permitted  to 
identify  an  “esthetic  experience”  and 
a  “religious  experience,”  perhaps  it 
is  not  too  impertinent  to  posit  such  a 
historical  experience.  Because  it  ap¬ 
prehends  the  unique  and  the  ephem¬ 
eral  it  is  a  different  experience  from 
the  exaltation  of  the  metaphysician 


or  the  mystic  who  “sees”  his  Absolute 
or  his  One.  Perhaps  it  can  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  the  reverse  side  of  the  meta¬ 
physical  coin,  or  the  metaphysician 
could  claim  that  it  is  only  the  first 
step  on  a  road  to  Significance  that  the 
historian  qua  historian  does  not 
choose  to  follow  further.  The  meta¬ 
physician,  smitten  by  the  wonder  of 
Being,  rushes  to  define  all  of  it.  The 
historian  examines  only  the  frag¬ 
ments  but  with  perhaps  the  same 
wonder.  If  not  exaltation  at  glimps¬ 
ing  the  Meaning  of  Things,  the  his¬ 
torical  intuition  is  more  akin  to  long¬ 
ing  or  nostalgia.  It  puts  under  the 
spotlight  of  awareness  some  fictive, 
fleeting  moment  dredged  from  the 
flow  of  time  and  recognizes  poignant 
identities  of  human  existence.  It  is  a 
passion  and  a  vision  that  informs  the 
work  of  the  professional  historian, 
however  the  passion  may  be  buried 
in  the  triva  of  academic  life  or  in  the 
mundane  technique  of  work  in  prog¬ 
ress.  The  historian  as  a  victim  of  this 
experience,  of  course,  is  oftentimes 
a  figure  of  fun  to  others,  who  them¬ 
selves  may  be  chained  to  their  unau- 
thentic  and  imaginary  “presents.” 
The  person  who  thinks  he  has  sup¬ 
pressed  history  asks:  “How  can  he 
chase  all  over  looking  through  dusty 
archives  for  moldy  documents  that 
nobody  cares  about?”  or  “How  can 
anybody  devote  that  much  time  to  the 
study  of  the  Byzantine  Empire?”  The 
same  critics  of  pedantry,  however, 
may  weep  sentimentally  in  their  cups 

'  Nicolas  Berdyaev,  The  Meaning  oi  Historf.  irons, 
by  George  Reavey  (N.  Y.:  Scribner's,  1936).  Berdy¬ 
aev  insists  upon  the  personal  quality,  the  inward¬ 
ness,  oi  history,  but  only  to  prepare  the  ground  ior 
his  theological  connection  between  the  individual 
soul  and  history  as  eschatology. 

'  R.  G.  Collingwood,  The  Idea  oi  History,  p.  218. 
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at  a  New  Year’s  Eve  party  when  an 
old  popular  song  is  played,  without 
realizing  they  too  are  victims  of  a 
kind  of  debased  historical  intuition. 

The  urgency  of  the  historical  intui¬ 
tion  helps  to  explain  the  historian’s 
oftentimes  clumsy  but  dedicated  de¬ 
fense  of  the  unique  event,  the  unre¬ 
peatable  happening,  as  the  very  es¬ 
sence  of  history.  It  may  explain  his 
sometimes  vehement  and  unpaternal 
contempt  for  the  social  sciences,  those 
“sterile”  taxonomic  disciplines  with 
their  reified  abstractions.  It  even 
helps  to  explain  how  some  grand  the¬ 
orists  of  history  are  distinguished 
from  the  “purer”  (more  abstract) 
social  scientists.  The  theorists  insist 
that  their  systems  are  historical,  that 
they  are  concerned  with  uniquely 
“historical”  reality  and  not  with  the 
functional  general  “laws”  of  “socie¬ 
ty.”  Hegel,  it  is  worth  remembering, 
built  his  incredible  system  on  what 
he  considered  the  bedrock  of  the 
unique  and  “historical,”  on  the  “Phen¬ 
omenology  of  spirit.”  The  grand  theo¬ 
rists  who  do  not  slide  into  the  meth¬ 
odology  and  adopt  the  interests  of  the 
social  scientists  are  perhaps  closer  to 
mystics  than  to  scientists.  They  pur¬ 
port  to  be  seeing  worlds  in  grains  of 
sand.  But  they  also  insist  upon  the 
unique,  “historical”  reality  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  grains  of  sand. 

The  historical  intuition  as  des¬ 
cribed  is  not  a  peculiar  symptom  in 
the  psyches  of  professional  historians. 
It  is  an  analytically  “simple”  experi¬ 
ence  common  to  man.  Moreover,  it 
overlaps  at  points  with  what  other 
writers  have  called  the  “esthetic  ex¬ 


perience.”  It  seems  to  be  an  element, 
difficult  to  analyze,  in  many  ordinary 
esthetic  experiences.  Those  who  have 
truly  “seen”  and  who  have  made  their 
own  the  great  Cro-Magnon  cave 
paintings  cannot  fail  to  be  aware  up¬ 
on  reflection  of  the  ingredient  of  his¬ 
torical  intuition  in  the  experience, 
which  in  turn  mixes  inextricably  with 
the  esthetic  pleasure.  Other  works  of 
art  could  be  mentioned  that  seem  to 
mix  the  historical  with  the  esthetic 
in  this  manner.  One  could  mention 
Greek  sculpture,  the  last  Mozart  sym¬ 
phonies  and  piano  concerti,  the  novels 
of  Tolstoy  or  Dickens,  the  short  sto¬ 
ries  and  plays  of  Chekhov,  the  paint¬ 
ings  of  Renoir,  and  many  other  ex¬ 
amples.  One  sees  the  light  blazing  on 
the  sunward  walls  of  Muzzano  in  the 
Carl  Hofer  painting,  the  receding 
cubed  shadows,  the  two  tiers  of  smoky 
mountains  behind,  the  bright  planes 
of  grass,  and  one  experiences  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  acute  historical  intuition, 
however  mingled  the  experience  may 
be  with  the  simple  joy  in  pattern,  col¬ 
or,  and  form,  the  perception  without 
ulterior  purposes  of  which  Edward 
Bullough  and  other  esthetic  philoso¬ 
phers  have  spoken."  Some  writers 
have  seen  in  this  chill  and  fascination 
at  the  “frozen”  moment  the  symbol 
of  the  mystic’s  experiences  of  time¬ 
lessness.  However  apt  such  an  inter¬ 
pretation  may  be  for  some,  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  an  over-interpretation  for 
others.  It  would  seem  just  as  appro¬ 
priate  to  interpret  the  experience  as 
an  instance  of  what  we  have  called  the 
historical  intuition,  the  ache  of  time, 

*  Edward  Bullough,  Aaslhaties:  Laeturaa  and  Euay* 

(Stanford,  Calif.:  Stanford  University,  1957). 
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the  awareness  of  one’s  self  in  the 
thrust  and  drag  of  being,  and  the  con¬ 
comitant  joy  in  even  a  fleeting  con¬ 
quest  over  engulfing  “past-ness.” 

Such  an  experience  in  some  form 
is  actually  common  among  men.  Its 
ubiquity  could  furnish  evidence  for  a 
theory  of  legend  and  of  some  kinds 
of  myth;  in  the  absence  of  the  past 
as  actuality,  a  past  is  invented.  A  sen¬ 
timental  version  of  the  intuition  may 
also  be  present  during  the  thumbing 
of  an  old  photograph  album,  the  tour¬ 
ing  of  a  Civil  War  battlefield,  the 
hearing  of  an  old  and  perhaps  even 
ridiculous  popular  song  on  the  auto¬ 
mobile  radio,  the  reading  of  a  Sher¬ 
lock  Holmes  story.  Certainly  popular 
mass  culture  is  a  lusty  parasite  that 
has  grown  fat  on  historical  intuition. 
Just  as  mass  culture  battens  on  gen¬ 
uine  esthetic  perception,  borrowing 
“gimmicks,”  “slants,”  “styles,”  or 
“twists,”  in  order  to  sell  detergents,  so 
popular  mass  culture  now  exploits 
historical  intuition.  However  smoth¬ 
ering  the  “horse  operas”  or  the  dra¬ 
mas  of  the  “roaring  twenties”  may  be¬ 
come  on  television,  they  indubitably 
prey  upon  some  amorphous  longing, 
some  glimmer  of  historical  intuition. 
The  opportunity  for  safe  and  vicari¬ 
ous  violence  or  sex  is  not  enough  to 
explain  the  phenomenon.  Why  must 
the  violence  be  committed  at  the  walls 
of  the  Alamo  or  in  a  setting  of  Model 
T  Fords?  Why  must  the  sex  be  con¬ 
summated  in  a  Restoration  boudoir? 
Perhaps  the  “history”  of  mass  cul¬ 
ture  taps  the  historical  intuition  on 
the  level  appropriate  to  men  before 
the  great  historical  revolution  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 


How  unique  this  intuition  is  to 
modern  man  constitutes  a  special 
problem.  Certainly  the  thirst  for  the 
past  as  actuality  seems  to  be  new  to 
men,  and  modern  man,  apart  from  the 
audience  for  “horse  operas,”  cannot 
quench  the  thirst  with  myth.  Once 
the  separation  of  “man”  from  “na¬ 
ture”  is  made,  as  it  has  been  made  ex¬ 
plicitly  in  our  era,  the  older  myths 
lose  their  cogency,  at  least  as  history. 
The  knowledge  of  “actual”  as  opposed 
to  “mythic”  history  constitutes  a  kind 
of  irreversible  expulsion  from  Eden. 

Thus,  we  have  argued  that  history 
springs  from  existential  awareness 
and  an  experience  of  temporality.  It 
is  something  that  obviously  only  man 
experiences.  Neither  a  stone  nor  an 
earthworm,  for  example,  could  have 
a  “history”  in  this  sense.  Euhemeris- 
tic  myths,  heroic  geneologies,  Assyr¬ 
ian  battle  steles.  Medieval  chivalric 
chronicles,  television  horse  operas,  or 
even  New  Year’s  Eve  sentimentali¬ 
ties,  all  spring  from  this  elemental 
ache  of  time.  In  the  modern  era,  how¬ 
ever,  this  awareness  of  time  and  self 
has  devised  out  of  itself  disciplined 
methods  to  apprehend  the  past  as  ac¬ 
tuality.  Because  the  historical  intui¬ 
tion  is  poignant  it  pulls  even  fully 
“modern”  man  toward  myth.  Perhaps 
the  “philosophies  of  history”  of  the 
grand  theorists  could  be  construed  as 
the  mythologies  of  intellectuals,  as 
new  Augustinian  escapes  from  the 
prolific  “one  thing  after  another”  of 
unique,  actual  history.  Perhaps  even 
the  social  sciences  —  ignoring  their 
real  instrumental  values  —  could  be 
interpreted  as  escapes  into  the  Pla¬ 
tonism  of  “science”  from  the  full  ter- 
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ror  of  the  historical  intuition.  The 
problem  of  history,  at  last,  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  being.  It  arises  from  a  newly 


recognized  cosmic  loneliness  and 
strives  to  make  contact  with  being  in 
the  midst  of  the  great  indifference. 


MOTHER  GOOSE  BLASTS  OFF 

ALFRED  HARDING  MARKS 

A  frequent  contributor  to  Forum,  Alfred  Harding  Marks  is  associate  professor  of 
English  at  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  where  he  has  taught  since  1966.  Specializing 
in  American  and  Oriental  literatures,  Dr.  Marks  previously  taught  at  Syracuse 
University  and  at  the  Ohio  State  University.  His  publications  include  articles  in 
PMLA,  American  Literature,  and  Symposium. 

How  will  we  tell  the  children  now  there  is  no  sky. 

That  all  that  blue  up  there  is  like  a  road, 

One  somewhat  like  the  sea,  where  go  the  ships 
To  measured  ports  of  call  not  so  far  off 
To  one  with  slide-rule  or  a  little  faith? 

How  will  we  tell  them  Chicken  Little’s  fable 

Even  halfway  to  the  misty  moral 

Of  what  befell  in  Foxy  Loxy’s  den 

Certain  little  creatures  gullible 

Distraught  because  that  which  had  always  been 

Was  now  no  more?  And  would  they  understand? 

Would  they  laugh  and  show  it  all  serenely  there 
Beckoning  the  searchers  forth  eternally 
While  parents  run  about  like  Henny  Penny? 


ENGLAND’S  EDUCATIONAL  EVOLUTION 


ERNEST  W.  KINNE 

As  the  result  of  a  Fulbright  appointment  to  the  Netherlands,  Professor  Ernest  W. 
Kinne  published  an  article  on  Dutch  education  in  The  Journal  of  Higher  Education, 
which  in  turn  led  to  his  recent  trip  to  England  to  study  English  schools.  A  member 
of  the  English  Department  at  Purdue  University,  Mr.  Kinne  is  an  assistant  editor  of 
Modem  Fiction  Studiee,  has  published  articles  in  College  Engliah,  The  Journal  of 
Developmental  Reading,  and  other  educational  journals,  and,  with  Professor  Arnold 
P.  Drew,  is  co-editor  of  Expanding  Horizons,  an  anthology  for  English  composition 
classes.  His  study  of  the  English  educational  system  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  Forum 
reports  by  American  scholars  upon  foreign  educational  systems. 


As  a  kind  of  postman’s  holiday,  re¬ 
cently  I  have  visited  a  variety  of  Eng¬ 
lish  secondary  schools,  talked  with 
headmasters  and  teachers,  and  finally 
while  participating  in  a  seminar  at 
the  University  of  Southampton,  I 
lived  in  a  college  dormitory  with  a 
group  of  British  and  American  teach¬ 
ers.  After  strenuous  rounds  of  lec¬ 
tures  and  discussions  with  my  col¬ 
leagues  and  then  after  visiting  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools,  I 
came  to  appreciate  the  opportunities 
offered  at  such  international  ex¬ 
changes. 

Previous  to  this  experience  I  had 
read  about  the  revolution  in  English 
secondary  schools,  though  perhaps 
evolviion  might  more  accurately  des¬ 
cribe  what  has  taken  place  in  conser¬ 
vative  Great  Britain.  Perhaps  never 
in  history  has  a  country  so  completely 
and  so  rapidly  overhauled  its  educa¬ 
tional  system  as  Great  Britain  has 
done  as  a  result  of  the  far-reaching 
Education  Act  of  1944. 

Before  World  War  II,  secondary 
education  was  restricted  to  a  compar¬ 
atively  small  number  of  the  youth  of 
the  country  (one  authority  states  that 
only  about  five  children  out  of  every 
thousand  in  1900  were  admitted  to 


the  grammar  schools  then  in  exist¬ 
ence)  although  efforts  were  under¬ 
way  to  increase  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities.  To  trace  this  ev'olution  one 
would  have  to  go  back  to  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Act  of  1902,  I  suppose,  which 
is  said  to  have  laid  the  foundations 
for  present  developments,  but  it  is 
not  my  purpose  here  to  study  the 
background  of  English  education.  For 
most  Americans,  the  famous  “public 
schools”  (actually  private  boarding 
schools)  like  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Rug¬ 
by  remain  the  prototypes  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  grammar  school.  Such  expensive 
schools  were  highly  selective,  cher¬ 
ished  their  aura  of  exclusiveness,  and 
still  enjoy  enormous  prestige. 

Although  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
some  school  authorities  had  attempted 
to  offer  some  public  education  beyond 
the  elementary  level,  even  after  World 
War  I  England  fell  far  short  of  the 
goal  of  secondary  education  for  all. 
By  1926,  however,  the  secondary  mod¬ 
ern  school,  which  would  eventually 
fill  this  gap  and  supplement  the  gram¬ 
mar  .school,  first  appeared  on  the 
scene.  Though  its  curriculum  was  to 
be  more  practical  and  better  adapted 
to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the  non- 
academic  pupil,  the  new  modem 
school  also  stressed  general  education 
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and  left  strictly  vocational  education 
to  the  technical  schools.  With  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  of  1944,  three  types  of 
schools  —  grrammar,  technical,  and 
modern  —  came  under  the  control  of 
the  Ministry  of  Education,  and  sec¬ 
ondary  education  is  now  compulsory 
at  least  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  a  limit 
which  is  to  be  raised  to  sixteen  as 
soon  as  possible.  Part-time  education 
is  provided  for  youths  between  fifteen 
and  eighteen  after  they  leave  school 
for  work,  and  any  youth  “able  and 
willing  to  profit  by  it’’  can  attend  a 
university,  technical  college,  or  other 
school  on  state  scholarships,  a  nation¬ 
al  system  of  education  based  on  the 
principle  that  every  individual  should 
be  given  full  opportunities  to  develop 
his  talents. 

A  new  development  as  a  result  of 
this  act  is  the  comprehensive  school, 
which  combines  all  three  programs 
of  the  separate  schools  listed  above 
into  one  large  school,  a  reform  much 
favored  by  the  London  County  Coun¬ 
cil  to  eliminate  the  cleavage  between 
the  grammar  school  and  other  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  and  to  break  down  the 
barriers  of  a  class-conscious  society. 
Literally  it  is  a  school  for  everyone, 
regardless  of  ability,  for  there  is  no 
selection  by  means  of  entrance  exam¬ 
inations  or  previous  school  records. 

Actually  to  view  a  comprehensive 
school  in  practice,  let  us  use  the  For¬ 
est  Hill  school  in  Southwest  London 
as  an  example.  Founded  in  1956,  with 
a  present  enrollment  of  1400  boys,  it 
is  a  model  school  of  its  kind.  (Inci¬ 
dentally,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  London 
County  Council  to  provide  both  co¬ 
educational  and  separate  schools  so 


that  parents  have  the  privilege  of 
choice.  There  has  been  a  strong  be¬ 
lief  in  separate  schools  in  England, 
but  the  trend  now  seems  to  be  some¬ 
what  in  the  direction  of  co-educa¬ 
tion.)  Forest  Hill  represents  a  cross- 
section  of  the  population  of  this  area 
of  London,  including  some  slum  areas 
as  well  as  some  middle-class  and  more 
prosperous  suburbs.  From  a  defined 
region  around  the  school  come  80  per 
cent  of  the  pupils ;  however,  the  school 
can  go  outside  for  the  other  20  per 
cent  and  thus  maintain  a  student  body 
with  a  wide  range  of  ability  and  socio¬ 
economic  backgrounds.  All  of  the  en¬ 
tering  pupils  have  taken  the  so-called 
eleven-plus  examination  with  results 
ranging  from  just  above  subnormal 
to  those  capable  of  an  academic  edu¬ 
cation.  Since  the  boys  come  from  a 
variety  of  elementary  schools  and 
home  backgrounds,  their  IQ’s  range 
from  70  to  130  or  140;  thus  a  wide 
range  of  education  is  called  for. 

This  school  does  not  use  the  word 
“.stream’’  or  “streaming”  to  describe 
the  organization  of  classes  on  differ¬ 
ent  levels  of  ability,  but  prefers  to 
speak  of  “sets”  to  avoid  any  stigma 
associated  with  selection  in  English 
schools.  A  “set”  is  a  group  with  about 
the  same  ability  in  English  and  math¬ 
ematics,  the  tw'o  basic  subjects.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  a  boy  will  be  in 
different  “sets”  suitable  for  him  for 
different  subjects,  and  he  may  be 
moved  by  the  head  of  a  department 
from  one  set  to  another.  Not  much 
movement  up  or  down  actually  takes 
place,  for  only  in  marginal  cases  is 
it  advisable.  A  pupil  is  happier  to 
work  wdth  a  group  on  his  own  level. 
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and  obviously  the  arrangement  is  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  the  teachers.  With 
nine  sets  running  simultaneously,  the 
timetable  does  become  complicated. 
The  Head's  responsibility  is  to  see 
that  each  set  works  at  its  potential — 
and  no  small  responsibility  that  is,  as 
every  educator  knows. 

For  the  first  three  years  the  pat¬ 
tern  is  the  same  for  all ;  but  the  sub¬ 
jects,  of  course,  are  not  at  the  same 
level.  Not  every  boy,  for  instance, 
takes  a  modern  language — only  the 
six  upper  sets  do  as  a  rule.  The  lower 
three  concentrate  on  English;  how¬ 
ever,  by  his  second  year  a  pupil  may 
develop  sufficiently  to  begin  a  second 
language.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the 
lowest  level  is  a  group  that  may  be 
almost  illiterate.  In  order  that  the  cur¬ 
riculum  may  be  fitted  to  their  needs, 
this  group,  limited  to  classes  of  twenty 
or  preferably  fewer,  is  kept  together 
during  the  first  two  years  of  school. 
Much  more  intensive,  specially  de¬ 
signed  courses  are  given  in  the  basic 
subjects.  Although  one  teacher  works 
with  them,  he  is  assisted  by  specialist 
masters.  In  the  third  year  these  stu¬ 
dents  are  absorbed  into  a  larger 
group  and  are  no  longer  segregated, 
if  that  opprobrious  term  may  be  used. 
Eventually  these  boys  may  go  into 
the  building  trades  or  related  indus¬ 
tries. 

That  the  efforts  to  adapt  the  cur¬ 
riculum  to  fit  the  needs  and  abilities 
of  the  individual  pupil  have  proved 
successful  can  be  shown  by  the  fact 
that  80  per  cent  complete  the  five-year 
course  (that  is,  remain  in  school  be¬ 
yond  the  compulsory  age  for  attend¬ 


ing)  ,  a  figure  which  is  over  twice  the 
national  average.  Very  often  those 
who  have  failed  the  eleven-plus  ex¬ 
amination  before  entering  Forest  Hill 
have  succeeded,  and  two  of  them  have 
attained  county  scholarships  for  con¬ 
tinuing  their  education. 

Forest  Hill’s  objective,  explained 
the  Headmaster,  is  to  appeal  to  the 
boy’s  vocational  motive,  to  enlist  his 
interest  and  that  of  his  parents.  A 
gradual  process,  this  culminates  in 
the  third  year.  Near  the  end  of  the 
term,  the  school  has  a  careers  eve¬ 
ning.  Experts  come  in  to  give  advice 
on  vocations ;  posters  and  exhibits  are 
used  to  increase  interest.  An  individ¬ 
ual  interview  with  the  boy,  if  possible 
with  his  parents  present,  then  fol¬ 
lows.  The  educational  adviser  gets  the 
opinions  of  the  boy  and  his  parents. 
Every  effort  is  made  by  the  career 
master  and  the  educational  adviser  to 
assess  the  boy’s  abilities  and  to  draw 
up  a  course  for  him  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and,  if  he  remains  in  school  that 
long,  the  sixth  forms.  Sometimes  the 
advice  may  be  bo  move  the  boy  up,  or 
sometimes  the  parents  may  be  too  am¬ 
bitious  for  their  son.  If  he  is  able,  he 
is  given  the  chance. 

“We  must  also  make  plans  for  the 
high  flier,’’  declared  the  Headmaster. 
At  least  thirty  superior  students  can 
take  the  general  certificate  examina¬ 
tions  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year 
rather  than  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
year.  In  due  time  the  grammar  school 
will  have  fifty  in  the  sixth  form  and 
eventually  he  foresees  between  100 
and  150  in  this  group,  or  “college  pre¬ 
paratory’’  as  we  would  call  it. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  fea¬ 
tures  of  Forest  Hill  is  the  house  tutor 
system,  an  attempt  to  preserve  the 
best  features  of  the  English  “public” 
school  like  Eton  or  Harrow.  The  stu¬ 
dent  body  is  divided  into  six  “houses” 
of  240  or  250,  each  under  a  house¬ 
master  chosen  for  his  leadership  abil¬ 
ities  and  personality.  He  then  divides 
his  house  into  seven  groups,  each  com¬ 
prising  the  whole  range  of  ages  from 
elev'en  to  eighteen  or  nineteen,  and 
the  whole  range  of  abilities.  Each  boy 
sees  his  tutor  every  day,  and  the  tutor, 
who  makes  contacts  between  the 
school  and  home,  may  get  in  touch 
with  the  parents  whenever  necessary. 
On  the  tutor,  then,  falls  much  respon¬ 
sibility  for  setting  the  tone  and  main¬ 
taining  the  morale  of  the  school.  Each 
conducts  his  group’s  activities  in  his 
own  way.  Often  he  will  take  his  boys 
to  summer  camps.  For  example,  in 
one  of  the  woodworking  shops  I  saw 
boys  building  canoes  to  take  on  a  sum¬ 
mer  trip  into  Germany.  Through  such 
efforts  the  tutor  builds  up  school  spir¬ 
it  and  house  loyalty.  As  one  might  sus¬ 
pect,  some  of  the  younger  teachers 
are  most  successful  tutors. 

Though  each  tutor  works  out  prob¬ 
lems  in  his  own  way,  all  discipline  is 
dealt  with  by  the  housemaster.  Nat¬ 
urally  in  a  city  school  serving  some 
slum  areas  problems  will  arise; 
through  the  house  system,  however, 
undesirable  groups  are  not  allowed  to 
congregate  into  gangs.  The  tutorial 
group  takes  the  place  of  the  unwhole¬ 
some  gang  activities.  Each  tutor  has 
his  group  for  half  an  hour  each  morn¬ 
ing,  I  assume  much  like  the  home¬ 


room  in  an  American  school.  On  Fri¬ 
day  morning  the  house  as  a  whole 
meets  together,  and  each  week  has  a 
social  evening  with  games  and  other 
activities.  Clubs  have  developed  for 
dramatics,  music,  debates,  chess,  hob¬ 
bies,  and  all  major  games.  Like  the 
boys  in  most  English  schools,  these 
students  wear  uniforms,  a  tradition 
which  the  headmaster  believes  adds 
much  to  the  esprit  de  corps. 

In  fairness,  it  must  be  mentioned 
that  comprehensive  schools  have  been 
the  center  of  much  controversy.  Such 
schools  are  frequently  opposed  by 
conservative  parents  of  the  upper 
classes,  by  grammar  school  head¬ 
masters  and  teachers,  and  by  some 
university  professors,  most  of  whom 
were  nurtured  in  the  more  exclusive 
grammar  schools,  which  they  regard 
as  England’s  glorious  tradition.  And 
any  impartial  observer  cannot  ignore 
the  excellence  and  high  standards 
maintained  by  many  of  these  ancient 
schools.  One  objection  I  heard  from 
university  staffs  and  conservative 
schoolmen  was  the  cost  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  large  faculty  and  teaching  the 
special  subjects  required  for  the  many 
“streams”  of  the  comprehensive 
.school.  Ju.st  why  it  should  cost  more 
to  maintain  one  large  school  than 
three  smaller,  separate  establish¬ 
ments  I  could  not  learn  from  these 
critics. 

Proponents  of  the  comprehensive 
school,  on  the  other  hand,  point  out 
the  difficulty,  if  not  the  impossibility, 
of  making  the  choice  of  .school  at  such 
an  early  age  of  eleven-plus.  Can  school 
officials  reliably  classify  pupils  at  the 
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age  of  eleven  for  admission  to  gram¬ 
mar  school,  or  even  at  twelve  or  thir¬ 
teen?  Many  authorities  are  question¬ 
ing  the  validity  of  this  procedure  and 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  compre¬ 
hensive  school  in  which  the  pupil  can 
easily  shift  from  one  stream  to  an¬ 
other  is  also  of  great  benefit  to  the 
elementary  school,  since  it  reduces 
the  pressure  to  prepare  the  children 
for  the  eleven-plus  examination  and 
eliminates  unhealthy  cramming. 

As  a  kind  of  compromise,  some  of 
the  newer  schools  in  England  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  maintain  the  thorough¬ 
ness  of  the  old  grammar  schools,  and, 
without  lowering  standards,  also  pro¬ 
vide  some  of  the  scope  and  richness  of 
the  comprehensive  school.  Of  great 
interest  to  me  was  one  such  experi¬ 
ment,  the  Arnold  School  in  Notting¬ 
ham,  opened  on  December  18,  1969, 
when  Mrs.  Pandit,  High  Commission¬ 
er  for  India,  was  present.  Designed 
by  the  development  group,  the  archi¬ 
tects  and  building  branch  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Education,  in  collaboration 
with  the  county  architect  of  Notting¬ 
hamshire,  the  structure  has  combined 
all  the  latest  developments  in  English 
school  building.  A  mixed  grammar 
school  (coeducational)  and  an  even¬ 
tual  sixth  form  of  120,  it  will  have  an 
ultimate  enrollment  of  720.  When  I 
visited  the  school,  it  had  403  pupils 
ranging  in  age  from  11  to  14,  with  the 
sixth  or  top  form  to  come  into  exist¬ 
ence  when  these  youngsters  are  old 
enough.  Its  intake  is  now  from  an 
area  of  ten  miles,  which  represents 
a  great  mixture  of  population — far¬ 
mers,  coal  miners,  professional  peo¬ 


ple,  and  shopkeepers,  a  true  cross- 
section — and  the  children  are  trans¬ 
ported  by  busses. 

The  organization  of  the  school  has 
been  carefully  worked  out  on  three 
levels:  the  lower  school  (first  and 
second  years) ;  the  middle  school 
(third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years) ;  and 
the  sixth  form,  the  time  of  specializa¬ 
tion  and  individual  study  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  grammar  school  (sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  years).  This  plap  is  de¬ 
signed  “to  provide  for  a  wide  range 
of  pupil  interests  and  attitudes  with 
due  regard  to  their  social  develop¬ 
ment.”  After  a  basic  curriculum  in 
the  lower  school,  pupils  will  be  offered 
a  choice  of  six  different  courses  that 
will  lead  to  the  general  examinations 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year. 

The  lower  school  is  organized  into 
classes  of  thirty,  provided  with  eight 
classrooms  in  a  separate  group.  “This 
arrangement,”  it  was  explained, 
“should  enable  the  younger  pupils  to 
accustom  themselves  to  the  more  so¬ 
phisticated  organization  and  social 
pattern  of  the  middle  and  upper 
school.”  The  environment  should  pro¬ 
vide  an  easy  transition  from  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school. 

In  the  middle  school  the  pupils  are 
grouped  into  six  houses,  each  with 
twenty  boys  and  girls  supervised  by 
a  housemaster  and  housemistress, 
who  are  responsible  for  the  social  life 
and  activities  of  their  houses,  and  for 
the  course  of  study  of  each  pupil.  As 
the  school  becomes  better  organized, 
the  classes  are  to  be  smaller  than  in 
the  first  two  years,  to  keep  the  young- 
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sters  working  at  the  top  level  of  their 
ability.  As  new  as  this  school  was  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  it  has  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  serious  purpose  without  re¬ 
pressive  discipline,  and  children  and 
teachers  are  encouraged  to  assume 
initiative  and  responsibility  for  school 
policies. 

Each  house  has  its  separate  room 
for  special  programs  and  daily  meet¬ 
ings,  a  houseroom  or  dining  room 
with  a  kitchen  which  is  shared  by  two 
houses;  all  of  these  “houses”  open 
upon  a  courtyard  for  the  middle 
school.  The  headmaster.  Dr.  J.  H.  Hig- 
ginson,  hopes  that  this  house  system 
will  develop  social  graces  and  a  closer 
bond  of  friendship.  He  also  hopes  that 
the  six  houses  may  develop  some  of 
the  traditions  of  boarding  schools  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  pioneer  efforts  of 
Arnold  at  Rugby,  and  something  of 
the  loyalty  and  fellowship  of  the  col¬ 
leges  in  the  older  universities.  Dr. 
Higginson  sees  great  possibilities  in 
the  house  system,  with  each  house  as¬ 
sociated  with  some  outstandingly  con¬ 
structive  work  for  mankind  or  with 
humanitarian  leaders  of  our  day; — ^the 
Albert  Schweitzer  House,  for  instance 
— he  hopes  to  have  “living  links” 
with  some  country  or  community 
overseas.  Foreign  guests  from  time 
to  time  may  help  to  make  these  links 
more  vital  for  the  members  of  the 
house.  As  an  American  guest  it  was 
my  privilege  to  have  lunch  in  the 
Roosevelt  House,  named  after  both 
Franklin  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 
Moreover,  the  small  groups,  he  thinks, 
will  aid  in  consultations  about  car¬ 
eers,  in  meeting  the  parents,  and  gen¬ 


eral  counseling  of  the  pupils.  Clearly, 
he  visualizes  many  values  in  this  plan. 

By  the  time  the  pupils  reach  the 
sixth  year  and  greater  maturity,  they 
will  be  given  more  initiative.  Much 
of  their  work  will  be  done  individu¬ 
ally  or  in  small  discussion  groups,  for 
which  a  number  of  small  study  rooms 
and  individual  study  bays  have  been 
provided.  The  location  of  the  sixth 
form  rooms  adjacent  to  the  library 
offers  incentive  to  study  at  individ¬ 
ual  tables  at  one  end  of  the  library. 
It  should  not  be  thought,  however, 
that  the  library  is  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  older  pupils,  for  groups  of 
20  or  30  from  the  lower  or  middle 
schools  can  use  another  area,  while 
between  the  two  are  book  shelves, 
common  property  used  by  both.  The 
library  should  be  a  vital  influence  in 
this  school,  as  it  is  in  many  others 
that  I  visited.  On  the  whole,  I  was 
much  impressed  with  the  library 
facilities  in  English  schools. 

The  arrangement  of  handcraft 
rooms  and  science  laboratories  in  sep¬ 
arate  wings  is  also  rather  unusual. 
Apart  from  a  general  laboratory  for 
the  lower  school  and  a  lecture-demon¬ 
stration  hall,  the  other  science  labo¬ 
ratories  are  smaller  than  usual,  being 
designed  for  groups  of  twenty.  The 
art,  crafts,  and  home  economics  rooms 
are  grouped  around  a  courtyard  “in¬ 
to  which  these  activities  can  spill  to 
encourage  possibilities  for  integra¬ 
tion  of  arts  and  crafts,”  Dr.  Higgin¬ 
son  said. 

In  all,  Arnold  School  offers  many 
stimulating  ideas  for  a  more  flexible 
grammar  school  better  adapted  to  the 
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needs  and  interests  of  the  adolescent 
than  the  more  traditional  secondary 
school.  No  doubt  it  will  have  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  other  new  schools  being 
built  throughout  the  country. 

Among  the  comparative  newcomers 
to  the  English  scene  is  the  secondary 
modern  school,  which  traces  its  origin 
from  1926.  But  with  the  Act  of  1944, 
the  secondary  modern  came  into  its 
own.  Though  a  veritable  upstart  when 
compared  with  a  centuries-old  gram¬ 
mar  school,  today  the  modern  schools 
accommodate  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
secondary  school  population  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  snobbery  of  the  old  gram¬ 
mar  schools  and  the  prejudiced  at¬ 
titude  of  parents  who  considered  the 
modern  schools  inferior  have  worked 
against  the  new  schools.  Now  that  at¬ 
titude  is  slowly  breaking  down, 
though  far  too  many  middle-class  par¬ 
ents  measure  prestige  in  terms  of  the 
grammar  school  and  feel  deeply  hu¬ 
miliated  if  their  child  fails  the  eleven- 
plus  examinations  and  must  attend  a 
secondary  modern.  Actually,  it  is  said 
that  some  fairly  intelligent  students 
may  be  happier  there  than  in  a  gram¬ 
mar  school.  The  top  students  in  a  mod¬ 
ern  school  may  be  happier  and  better 
adjusted  than  those  in  the  lower  clas¬ 
ses  or  “D”  streams  of  grammar 
schools.  However,  the  sense  of  failure 
because  of  their  inability  to  enter  a 
grammar  school  must  be  overcome, 
and  this  feeling  does  sometimes  pre¬ 
sent  a  real  problem. 

I  visited  several  modern  schools 
covering  the  length  of  Britain,  but 
the  oldest  in  point  of  service  and  one 
of  the  most  interesting  was  Beckfield 


Modern,  a  coeducational  school  at 
York,  and  one  whose  venerable  his¬ 
tory  goes  back  to  1948.  Beckfield  has 
four  streams  according  to  ability,  the 
top  stream  approaching  in  ability  the 
average  eleven-plus  student  going  to 
grammar  schools.  In  its  early  years 
much  freedom  prevailed  in  teaching 
courses.  Elementary  research  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  visits  to  the  Castle  Mu¬ 
seum  to  study  local  history,  in  which 
York  is  so  rich,  or  visits  were  made 
to  local  industries.  The  Headmaster 
still  encourages  such  educational  ex¬ 
ploration,  but  now,  as  in  Britain  gen¬ 
erally,  the  pupils  are  driven  by  the 
examination  system,  for  the  GCE 
certificate  is  more  and  more  de¬ 
manded  by  employers. 

Though  the  modern  school  aims  to 
give  a  non-academic  education  for 
youngsters  who  have  no  intention  of 
entering  a  university,  I  was  pleased 
to  note  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the 
library.  It  has  over  4,000  books  and 
plentiful  periodicals  selected  to  cover 
all  possible  interests.  Classes  or  smal¬ 
ler  groups  are  sent  to  the  library  to 
work  on  assignments,  as  I  observed 
during  my  visit  there.  “Written  Eng¬ 
lish — prose,  poetry,  drama,  fiction,  or 
a  set  essay — has  to  derive  from  ex¬ 
perience  and  must  be  felt  to  be  im¬ 
portant,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  staff 
to  stimulate  practical  experience,”  the 
headmaster  insists.  Mathematics, 
whether  algebra  or  elementary  sur¬ 
veying,  must  be  within  the  range  of 
the  child’s  experience.  History  and 
geography  are  stimulated  by  visits  to 
historical  monuments,  and  every  ad¬ 
vantage  is  taken  to  study  York’s  an¬ 
cient  past. 
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On  the  handcraft  side,  always  im¬ 
portant  in  a  modern  school,  the  girls 
have  cooking  and  sewing,  while  the 
boys  have  both  wool  and  metalwork. 
In  the  second  year  the  girls  have  one- 
half  day  a  week  for  cooking  and  a 
double  period  for  needlework.  In  the 
third  and  fourth  years  the  time  is  in¬ 
creased  to  three-fourths  of  a  day  for 
cooking  practice.  Similarly  the  boys 
spend  one-half  a  day  a  week  for  wood¬ 
work  and  metalwork.  The  first  year 
is  basic  training,  the  second  individ¬ 
ual  work,  and  the  third  stresses  indi¬ 
vidual  projects  for  all  pupils.  Again 
and  again  at  modern  schools,  head¬ 
masters  insisted  that  practical  shop 
work  is  subsidiary  and  never  super¬ 
sedes  general  education;  that  is,  it 
never  is  out  of  balance  and  the  school 
is  not  a  vocational  school.  This  pat¬ 
tern  apparently  prevails  in  such 
schools. 

Since  the  modern  .secondary  school 
is  clearly  for  the  less  gifted  boy  or 
girl,  what  happens  to  the  occasional 
bright  one  who  may  be  misplaced? 
He  has  several  chances,  at  least  one 
each  year,  to  transfer  to  a  grammar 
school  which  may  offer  a  greater 
challenge  for  his  abilities.  The  great 
problem  in  these  schools,  it  seemed  to 
me,  may  often  be  one  of  morale.  Lack¬ 
ing  prestige,  they  have  suffered  from 
the  attitude  of  parents  who  regard 
them  as  inferior.  Too  often  a  young¬ 
ster  leaves  school  the  moment  he 
reaches  fifteen,  the  legal  age  for  do¬ 
ing  so.  By  early  spring  in  .some  schools 
half  of  the  pupils  in  the  last  year  may 
have  left  for  work.  Consequently,  I 
met  the  complaint  that  the  upper  year 


is  decimated,  the  class  a  shambles, 
morale  at  a  low  ebb.  Yet  some  teach¬ 
ers  also  thought  that  raising  the 
school- leaving  age  to  16  will  only  in¬ 
crease  their  problems.  Britain  also  is 
experiencing  the  problems  of  mass 
education  as  we  have. 

Any  impression  of  English  schools 
would  be  incomplete  without  some 
mention  of  the  “public”  school  like 
Winchester  or  Eton  rich  in  centuries 
of  tradition,  still  maintaining  high 
standards,  and  proud  of  their  “old 
boys,”  as  Harrow  is  of  Winston 
Churchill.  Though  such  schools  in  the 
past  were  the  preserves  of  the  rich 
and  the  privileged,  now  many  of  the 
six  hundred  boys  at  Harrow,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  scholarship  students. 
Though  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were 
once  considered  their  natural  birth¬ 
right,  no  longer  is  that  true.  As  one 
of  the  English  masters  at  Harrow  ex¬ 
plained  the  situation  to  me:  “In  the 
early  1900’s  forty  out  of  fifty  boys 
finishing  the  Sixth  Form  would  enter 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Today  we  may  consider  our¬ 
selves  fortunate  if  four  or  five  are 
accepted.  But  that  is  democracy  and, 
in  my  opinion,  is  as  it  should  be.” 
More  boys  from  less  famous  grammar 
schools,  he  explained,  are  successful 
in  the  keen  competition  for  places  in 
the  ancient  universities,  and  thus  the 
educational  base  is  broadened.  I 
learned  that  80  per  cent  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  students  now  come  from  state- 
supported  secondary  schools  and  only 
20  per  cent  from  private  preparatory 
schools  like  Eton.  Moreover,  the  pro¬ 
vincial  universities  are  expanding 
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and  there  is  much  demand  to  found 
new  universities  to  meet  increasing 
demands  for  higher  education. 


Truly  throughout  England  a  genu¬ 
ine  educational  reform  is  underway, 
and  England’s  ideals  closely  corres¬ 
pond  to  our  own. 


PASO  POR  AQUI  KILROY 
EL  MORRO  CANYON 

BETSY  FEAGAN  COLQUITT 

Editor  of  Descant:  The  Texa*  Christian  University  Literary  Journal,  now  in  its 
sixth  year  of  publication,  Betsy  Feagan  Colquitt  is  a  fr^uent  contributor  to  Forum. 
Assistant  professor  of  English  at  T.C.U.,  she  has  published  poems  in  a  number  of 
periodicals,  the  most  recent  being  the  Christian  Century. 

Come  by  foot,  horse,  wagon,  camel  now  car 
some  centuries  of  men  to  sandstone  masthead  mass, 

El  Morro,  astride  the  desert 

its  slick  walls  rising  to  level  top 

where  mesas  cut  by  interior  canyon 

once  were  home  to  Indians  that,  footholds  attest, 

scaled  walls  to  the  sure  waterhole,  to  hunt,  to  raid, 

then  return  to  the  high  safety  of  the  soft  rock. 

Of  men  who  lived  atop  the  rock 

little  record  is  left,  potsherds  and  broken  walls 

of  unlettered  men  whose  clay  arts 

shortly  wore  man’s  shaping.  Yet  they 

marked  stone-home,  cut  with  sharp  rock 

petroglyphs  (stick  men  and  hands  all  line  like  bone) 

eye  height  of  men  —  so  not  random  whittlings 

of  boys  —  to  preserve  we  know  not  what 

except  preserved,  as  most  men  must,  some  sign. 
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And  then  the  men  who  wrote :  first,  the  Spanish  ones 
sent  by  word  of  God  and  King  to  heathen  rich  land 
carving  their  languid  (for  stone)  sentences 
in  florid  hands  (their  own  or  some  skilled  sergeant’s) 
saying  that  by  grace  they  came  and  by  grace  went 
to  Zuni,  Chaco,  Santa  Fe,  carrying  Christ  and  country 
to  be  received  or  not,  murdered  or  revered, 
believed  or  disbelieved,  sometimes  all  at  once. 

Then  the  nineteenth-century  men,  more  urgent,  less  verbose; 
soldiers  who  noted  essentials :  name,  company,  time, 
no  longer  where  they  go  or  by  whose  will ; 
then  immigrants,  moving  by  slow  trains  hot  desert  miles, 
come  gladly  to  water,  shade,  and  stone  safety ; 
judging  memorial-worthy  prideful  entry  to  a  hazard  land; 
and  bold  travellers ;  a  Virginian  gone  west  and  back  this  way, 
home  to  a  war  world  and  early  final  wound  on  a  Confederate  creek. 

A  Baptist  preacher,  John  Udell,  on  journey  that  would  be  periled 
by  Mojaves,  begun  again  by  camel  train,  to  be  told  of 
in  an  old  man’s  gusty,  rambling  memoirs. 

His  and  others’  names  known,  their  bearers  remarked 

by  other  record,  but  most  unknown  save  by 

these  signs  and  syllables.  Of  all  animals 

of  this  bare  land  (or  green  or  water  or  air),  none 

has  been  compelled  to  sign,  as  man  has  been,  his  being. 

Of  animals  are  left  bony  remnants,  wound-marks 
of  ancient  hunt,  print  of  horse  that  walked  three-toed 
but  signs  left  with  no  intent,  we  judge,  to  leave. 

Not  so  the  markings  kilroys  make  of  their  passing  ways, 

by  sign,  symbol,  line,  letter,  number 

making  objective  identity,  destination,  destiny 

as  though  to  find  in  rock  (dyes  brushed,  sound  ordered, 

poem  paged)  means  to  the  mighty  miracle  of  their  most  human 

(not  divine)  and  earth-caught  preserving. 
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JUSTICE  —  THE  PHANTOM  OF  THE  LITERARY  TRIAL 

WILLIAM  WHIPPLE 

Chairman  of  the  Department  of  English  and  Journalism  at  Midwestern  University, 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  Dr.  William  Whipple  is  a  specialist  in  19th-century  American 
literature.  A  frequent  contributor  to  Forum,  he  has  also  published  articles  and  poems 
in  American  Literature,  Inland,  Nineteenth  Century  Fiction,  Grecourt  Review,  Texas 
Studies  in  English,  Poetry  Digest,  and  Nebraska  Educational  Journal. 

Justice  is  rarely  the  goal  of  the  lit-  third,  there  is  a  juxtaposing  of  the 
erary  trial.  In  whodunits  a  trial  is  de-  neo-classic  and  romantic  viewpoints : 
signed  to  exploit  the  acumen  of  the  society  upholds  “whatever  is,  is 
Mason-like  hero  who  masters  the  right”;  it  desires  conformity,  uni¬ 
maze.  In  serious  works  there  is  even  formity,  anti-intellectualism,  anti- 
less  likelihood  that  justice  will  be  mysticism;  it  accepts  the  doctrine  of 
done.  Writers  find  a  trial  a  conven-  imperfectibility ;  the  individual  invar¬ 
iant  device  for  pitting  an  individual  iably  believes  in  the  perfectibility  of 
and  his  values  against  society  and  its  man,  in  private  insight,  in  intellectu- 
values.  Over  a  period  of  time  the  lit-  ality,  in  individuality,  and  in  personal 
erary  trial  has  developed  generic  responsibility. 

strengths,  limitations,  and  require-  Three  writings— Plato's  T/ie  ^pol- 

ogy,  the  New  Testament’s  story  of 
The  advantages  of  the  trial  struc-  Jesus’s  trial,  and  Shaw’s  St.  Joan — 
tures  are  these :  it  is  dramatic ;  it  has  show  these  advantages  and  restric- 
within  it  all  the  necessary  forces  to  tions,  and  enable  us  to  see  more  spe- 
bring  about  a  death  struggle  between  cifically  how  the  genre  defines  itself, 
society  and  the  individual ;  further-  In  the  court  dockets  of  literature  Soc- 
more,  the  writer  may  direct  his  at-  rates,  Jesus,  and  St.  Joan  might  have 
tention  to  the  errors  of  society  to  an  cut  costs  by  rising  together  to  hear 
extent  usually  reserved  for" comedy  the  prosecution  thunder :  you  are  ma- 
or  satire  and  yet  retain  the  emotional  chinators;  you  are  heretics;  you  cor- 
impact  aroused  by  the  tragic  inevita-  rupt  the  future ;  the  dossier  of  your 
bility.  life  witnesses  against  you;  and  you 

still,  there  are  certain  built-in  re-  ai-rosantly  insist  on  independent 
strictions.  First,  in  any  court  contest  judgment  and  action.  Renounce  your 

between  man  and  society,  man  always  *>"* 

loses  and  the  result  for  the  individual  Pa**® aad  you  shall  die ! 
must  be  tragic,  since  society  doubles  The  machinations  of  Socrates  were 
as  prosecutor  and  judge.  Second,  be-  his  teachings  and  his  searches  “into 
cause  of  the  inevitability  of  the  out-  things  under  the  earth  and  in  heav- 
come,  the  protagonist  must  be  of  suf-  en.”  Jesus  was  charged  with  teaching, 
ficient  stature  to  test  society — ^to  preaching,  stirring  up  the  people,  and 
force  it  to  reveal  its  subterfuges  and  performing  miracles.  Joan’s  machin- 
to  unsheathe  its  naked  power.  And  ations  were  her  soldierly  efforts  to 
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free  France  and  her  by-passing  the 
Church  politically. 

All  were  charged  with  heresy :  Soc¬ 
rates  because  he  didn’t  believe  in  the 
gods,  Jesus  because  he  called  himself 
the  Son  of  God  and  King  of  the  Jews, 
and  Joan  because  she  listened  to  her 
“voices”  instead  of  the  voices  of  the 
Church. 

The  charge  of  corrupting  the  future 
(endangering  some  aspect  of  the  sta¬ 
tus  quo)  is  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  leveled  against  the  three.  Socrates 
is  accused  of  corrupting  the  future 
because  he  teaches  the  young  to  ques¬ 
tion  their  leaders  and  to  examine  the 
beliefs  of  their  age.  Jesus  is  said  to 
forbid  tribute  to  Caesar,  to  pervert 
the  nation,  and  to  bear  witness  to 
truth.  St.  Joan  corrupts  the  future  by 
threatening  feudalism,  by  foreshad¬ 
owing  Protestantism,  and — through 
her  dress  and  acts — by  inadvertently 
advocating  feminism. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  of  the 
charges  for  these  defendants  to  an¬ 
swer  is  the  charge  that  their  life  wit¬ 
nesses  against  them.  Socrates  recog¬ 
nizes  the  seriousness  of  this  charge 
and  admits  he  cannot  negate  it  be¬ 
cause  the  testimony  of  his  life  has 
been  accepted  prior  to  the  trial  and  its 
irrelevant  influence  is  present  though 
unvoiced.  Jesus  makes  no  attempt  to 
counterbalance  the  effect  of  the  ac¬ 
cusation  that  he  comes  from  Galilee 
and  Nazareth,  or  that  he  is  once  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  said  he  could  rebuild  a 
temple  in  three  days.  In  Joan’s  case 
the  Inquisitor  has  reduced  the  accu¬ 
sations  from  sixty-four  to  twelve  but 
still  retains  the  charges  that  she  cuts 


her  hair,  wears  men’s  clothes,  and 
once  stole  a  bishop’s  horse. 

Nor  can  any  of  the  three  answer  to 
the  heart  of  the  charges — exercise  of 
independent  action  and  judgment. 
Socrates  has  followed  truth  against 
the  established  opinions  of  his  society. 
Jesus  insists  on  his  identity  and  di¬ 
vinity  against  the  scoffs  of  the  high 
priests,  Herod,  and  Pilate.  The  Maid 
dies  because  she  insists  in  believing 
her  voices  are  true  in  opposition  to 
the  Church’s  judgment  they  are  false. 

Since,  across  the  ages,  society  al¬ 
ways  sees  the  threat  as  the  same — ^the 
part  denying  the  whole — its  judgment 
is  the  same:  recantation  or  death! 
And  too,  since  the  idee  fixe  of  each  de¬ 
fendant  is  that  society  is  not  an  enti¬ 
ty  but  a  tension  between  individuals 
and  therefore  mitigable,  the  accused 
must  die!  Still,  each  gadfly  stings  so¬ 
ciety  in  a  different  way.  Socrates  ex¬ 
poses  foolishness  by  examining  it  to 
see  if  it  is  wisdom.  Jesus  insists  on 
differentiating  between  the  world  of 
God  and  the  world  of  Caesar.  St.  Joan 
accepts  society’s  pretense  that  it  is 
an  instrument  for  implementing  the 
will  of  God  and  tries  to  force  it  to  ac¬ 
tivate  its  role.  These  three  individ¬ 
uals  challenged  the  intellectual,  mor¬ 
al,  and  social  assumptions  of  society 
to  expose  its  complacent  .satisfaction 
with  the  status  quo  and  its  agorapho¬ 
bia  toward  the  future. 

These  works  have  managed  the 
trial  genre  well,  although  not  all  users 
have  been  so  fortunate.  Albert  Camus 
and  Herman  Wouk  are  two  writers 
who  have  used  the  trial  without  sat¬ 
isfying  all  of  its  requirements. 
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In  Camus’s  The  Stranger,  Meur- 
sault  must  face  the  same  accusations 
as  the  preceding  three  defenders.  He 
is  such  an  accepter  of  things  as  they 
occur  that  his  machinations  are  said 
to  be  “the  dark  workings  of  the  crim¬ 
inal  mind.”  In  short,  he  acted  as  he 
felt.  As  he  himself  summed  it  up :  he 
hadn’t  done  x  whereas  he  had  done 
y  or  z.  He  brings  the  charge  of  heresy 
down  upon  himself  when  he  fails  to 
be  moved  to  repentance  by  the  sight 
of  the  Bible.  Meursault  (now  called 
Mr.  Anti-Christ)  wonders  how  one 
can  be  a  heretic  to  a  set  of  beliefs  one 
has  never  accepted.  In  charging  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  future,  the  prosecutor 
makes  it  clear  that  Meursault,  by  re¬ 
jecting  the  conventional  attitude  to¬ 
ward  death,  has  set  a  precedent  which 
leads  logically  to  justification  for  pat¬ 
ricide — ^the  case  to  be  tried  next.  To 
reject  any  part  of  the  present  is  to  be 
responsible  for  the  character  of  the 
future.  Certainly  the  dossier  of  Meur- 
sault’s  life  witnesses  against  him. 
Great  point  is  made  at  his  murder 
trial  of  his  drinking  coffee  at  his 
mother’s  funeral,  of  his  going  swim¬ 
ming  and  to  a  Fernandel  comedy  af¬ 
terwards,  and  of  his  associations  with 
a  prostitute  and  a  pimp.  For  again, 
as  with  the  future,  to  have  disregard¬ 
ed  the  mores  of  society  in  the  past  is 
to  be  responsible  for  the  present.  In 
charging  Meursault  with  exercising 
independent  action  and  judgment  the 
judges  are  angry  because  they  feel 
he  has  the  intelligence  and  education 
to  know  the  law  but  has  chosen  to  act 
contrary  to  it.  The  court  indicates  it 
is  not  the  violation  of  the  law  that 
brings  the  death  penalty  but  this  unre- 


morsefully  setting  the  laws  aside  as 
of  no  consequence. 

The  tragedy  required  by  the  trial 
genre  Camus  accepts,  and  his  hero 
chooses  death  rather  than  recanta¬ 
tion;  but  is  Meursault  a  romantic? 
Certainly  the  society  that  Camus  rep¬ 
resents  is  consistently  neo-classic  in 
its  attitudes  and  in  its  acceptance  of 
the  status  quo.  Furthermore,  Meur¬ 
sault  believes  in  individuality,  in  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  for  one’s  actions, 
in  intellectualism,  in  private  insight; 
but  what  of  perfectibility?  mysti¬ 
cism?  intuition?  He  does  not  accept 
these. 

It  is  in  the  stature  of  his  protag¬ 
onist  that  Camus’s  mastery  of  the 
genre  most  suffers — perhaps  for  the 
very  reason  that  Meursault  does  not 
believe  in  the  perfectibility  of  man, 
a  more  dynamic  idea  than  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  absurd.  The  very  passiv¬ 
ity  of  his  choice  keeps  the  existent¬ 
ialist,  Meursault,  from  seeming  to 
test  society  to  the  ultimate.  The  extent 
to  which  Camus  does  succeed  is  at¬ 
tributable  to  his  character’s  Olympian 
inertia  and  disconcern,  and  to  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  sensitivity. 

If  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Camus’s  failure  with  the  trial 
genre,  there  can  be  no  doubt  with 
Herman  Wouk  and  The  Caine  Mutiny. 
Steve  Maryk,  too,  faces  the  prosecu¬ 
tor’s  familiar  charges:  his  machina¬ 
tion  was  the  charting  of  the  Captain’s 
behavior.  His  heresy  was  his  scepti¬ 
cism  of  the  divine  rightness  of  the 
vested  authority  of  naval  command¬ 
ers.  He  had  written,  it  was  charged, 
a  “blank  check  for  mutiny”  and 
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would  corrupt  the  future  by  the  “ab¬ 
solute  destruction  of  the  chain  of  com¬ 
mand.”  The  dossier  of  Maryk’s  life 
places  in  witness  against  him  his  low 
grades  in  high  school  and  college,  as 
well  as  his  early  disapproval  of 
Queeg’s  capricious  acts.  His  use  of 
independent  judgment  and  action  was 
in  relieving  Captain  Queeg  after  de¬ 
termining  that  Queeg  was  mentally 
ill.  And  finally,  the  offer  of  mercy  in 
exchange  for  recantation  came  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  typhoon  ended, 
when  Queeg  invited  Maryk  to  his  cab¬ 
in  and  offered  to  forgive  and  forget — 
even  if  it  necessitated  “correcting” 
the  log. 

Up  to  this  point  Wouk  has  handled 
the  requirements  of  the  form  success¬ 
fully.  The  genre  rewards  him  with  a 
suspenseful  buildup,  awareness  of  the 
errors  of  naval  command,  and  an  emo¬ 
tional  impact  resulting  from  the 
struggle  between  the  Navy  and  the 
sailor  who  did  not  conform  to  its  stric¬ 
tures.  But  the  genre  has  restrictions 
too,  and  Wouk  is  not  willing  to  pay  its 
price. 

The  primary  requirement  in  any 
court  contest  between  man  and  society 
is  that  society  must  win  and  must 
destroy  the  individual.  Wouk  makes 
clear  to  the  reader  the  fact  that  Maryk 
has  been  pre-tried,  that  the  officers 
sitting  in  judgment  are  strongly  bi¬ 
ased  toward  the  command  viewpoint, 
that  they  are  antagonistic  toward  him 
and  his  defense,  and  that  his  own  law¬ 
yer  believes  him  guilty.  (Greenwald 
proves  Queeg  mad  and  then  casti¬ 
gates  himself  for  having  freed  Maryk, 
for  he  knows  the  issue  is  not  the  mad¬ 


ness  of  Queeg  but  the  effrontery  of 
an  individual — his  own  judgment  fur¬ 
nishing  the  sole  proof — in  setting 
aside  a  lifetime  of  command  experi¬ 
ence,  the  Navy’s  structure  of  values 
and  responsibilities,  and  thereby  es¬ 
tablishing  a  precedent  for  the  ascen¬ 
sion  of  an  individual  over  his  society.) 

Wouk  has  toyed  for  a  moment  with 
the  possibility  of  justice — he  has 
made  biased  judges  work  without 
bias.  However  possible  this  is  in  real 
life,  it  is  improbable  in  the  terms  of 
the  conflict  of  the  trial.  Society  does 
not  vote  for  its  own  dissolution. 
Greenwald  himself  insists  that  some 
later  court  will  reverse  the  verdict 
and,  even  if  it  doesn’t,  Maryk  is 
through  as  a  Navy  man.  The  later  his¬ 
tory  of  Maryk  and  the  reprimand  of 
Keith  does,  indeed,  confirm  this  sec¬ 
ond  disposal  of  the  case ;  but  why  the 
delay?  If  the  Navy  is  free  from  bias 
why  the  later  punishment?  If  it  is 
biased  why  allow  Maryk  a  favorable 
judgment?  In  terms  of  the  forces 
Wouk  had  juxtaposed  by  means  of 
the  trial  it  was  obligatory  that  Maryk 
be  found  guilty  of  mutiny !  Such  a  ver¬ 
dict  would  not  have  been  jiist  but  it 
would  have  been  artistically  sound. 

Next,  Wouk  needs  a  protagonist  of 
sufficient  stature  to  challenge  socie¬ 
ty — to  force  it  to  reveal  its  subter¬ 
fuges  and  to  use  its  latent  power.  It 
is  a  weakness  of  the  book  that  Wouk 
must  go  to  a  secondary  character  to 
find  a  protagonist  strong  enough  to 
contest  with  the  Navy.  Willie  Keith 
is  too  much  the  boy  and  Tom  Keefer 
lacks  courage.  Steve  Maryk  has 
strength  of  character,  sensitivity  to 
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the  individual’s  responsibility  for  his 
society,  and  an  awareness  of  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  future  as  well  as  of  the 
present.  He  has  discretion  and  a  gen¬ 
erous  soul.  He  is  fully  capable  of  tra¬ 
gic  defeat  even  though  Wouk  doesn’t 
demand  it  of  him. 

The  third  requirement,  that  the  au¬ 
thor  oppose  the  neo-classic  and  ro¬ 
mantic  viewpoints,  is  adequately  met. 
The  Navy  believes  “whatever  is,  is 
right.’’  It  values  conformity,  uniform¬ 
ity,  anti-intellectualism,  and  imper- 
fectibility.  Maryk,  in  turn,  wants  per¬ 
fectibility,  personal  responsibility, 
individuality,  and  private  insight. 

Wouk’s  handling  of  the  two  posi¬ 
tions,  however,  makes  us  aware  of 
something  that  had  not  caught  our 
attention  in  the  preceding  works — 
principally  because  it  hadn’t  been  vio¬ 
lated:  the  author  must  be  on  the 
side  of  the  individual !  Wouk  obvious¬ 
ly  is  not.  (Whether  he  is  a  neutral  or 
on  the  side  of  society  is  somewhat  ob¬ 
fuscated.)  His  inability  to  identify 
himself  with  the  fate  of  the  individual 
may  explain  his  assigning  a  second¬ 
ary  character  to  risk  the  tragic  end¬ 
ing.  It  may  explain,  too,  why  he  al¬ 
lows  society  to  set  aside  its  own  inter¬ 
ests  and  condone  the  challenging  in¬ 
dividual,  since  Wouk  doesn’t  take  the 
challenge  seriously.  This  shift  of  sym¬ 
pathies  helps  us  undestand  why  the 
psychotic  Queeg — who  has  been 
shown  to  be  ineffective  as  a  comman¬ 
der  and  justly  removed — is  then 
changed  into  a  symbol  of  command; 
it  is  to  show  that  the  ship’s  society 
can  muddle  through  without  reliev¬ 
ing  its  commander.  (Wouk’s  position 


makes  empty  the  Navy’s  contention, 
during  the  trial,  that  command  is  an 
enormous  responsibility  resting  awe¬ 
somely  on  the  shoulders  of  a  single, 
eminently  qualified  individual.)  It 
explains  why  Wouk  makes  short 
shrift  of  Maryk  after  the  trial,  sum¬ 
ming  him  up  as  Keith  does  with  a — 
poor  Steve ! 

Certainly  Willie  Keith’s  matura- 
ation  is  an  acceptance  of  the  status 
quo,  if  we  are  to  take  his  speech  at 
the  decommissioning  of  the  Caine  at 
face  value:  “We  were  all  doing  part 
of  what  had  to  be  done  to  keep  our 
country  existing,  not  any  better  than 
before,  just  the  same  old  country  that 
we  love.  We’re  all  landlubbers  who 
pitted  our  lives  and  brains  against 
the  sea  and  the  enemy,  and  did  what 
we  were  told  to  do.’’ 

To  conclude,  Wouk  errs  in  using  a 
device  which  demands  his  identifica¬ 
tion  with  the  fate  of  the  individual, 
a  fate  with  which  he  was  not  sympa¬ 
thetic.  Unlike  Wouk’s  Navy,  most 
readers  regret  a  book  lost  through  the 
mis  judgment  of  its  commander. 

A  function  of  literature  is  that  of 
furnishing  a  perspective  toward  life, 
for  the  trial  of  an  individual  by  his 
society  is  not  confined  to  literature 
alone.  The  fate  of  Socrates  is  paral¬ 
leled  in  many  contemporary  situa¬ 
tions  :  a  professor  may  be  tried  by  his 
college  administration,  a  cabinet  ap¬ 
pointee  by  Congress,  a  scientist  by  the 
nation’s  newspapers.  Literature  has 
revealed  to  us  the  classic  elements  of 
a  continuing  social  tension.  True,  in 
life  our  goal  is  justice,  but  surely  some 
of  our  most  notable  miscarriages  of 
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justice  have  occurred  because  the 
trial  involved  not  the  struggle  of  one 
individual  against  another,  nor  one 
individual  against  a  minority  (with 
society  sitting  as  an  impartial  judge) 


but  a  struggle  between  an  individual 
and  his  society — ^and  too  often  litera¬ 
ture  has  interpreted  better  than  we 
the  outcome  of  such  a  struggle. 


LINES  FOR  THE  LIVING,  IN  A  HEAT-WAVE 

.MARVIN  BELL 

Recent  poetry  and  articles  by  Marvin  Bell  have  ap^ared  in  Choice  (Chicago),  Trace, 
Big  Table,  Deecant,  Targete,  Quicksilver,  The  Outsider,  and  Aperture.  He  edits  state¬ 
ments,  a  quarterly  of  visual  and  poetic  materials,  while  teaching  English  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa. 

Toothless  as  fog,  and  woolly,  the  heat 

covers  us  like  butter.  Our  peach-flesh 

simmers,  almost  inside-out, 

and  all  the  unpicked  fruit  hangs 

its  heavy  roundness  with  a  vengeful  weight  — 

its  flesh  drying  to  pulp 

and  its  skin  wrinkling  loose 

like  an  old  man’s  skull, 

until  it  mashes  on  the  ground, 

rotten  with  fact  as  survival. 

Our  heads  ache  with  the  softness  of  brains, 

and  our  groins,  with  iced-tea ; 

our  clothes  cling  like  fuzz;  hair  wilts 

like  useless  feathers;  the  weather 

comes  off  the  sidewalk  wavering  like  dizziness. 

We  bring  the  blankets  to  the  beach 
where  we  lie  under  straps  flat  as  crosswords, 
lest  the  skin  crinkle  like  rotten  fruit 
or  burnt  winter’s  newspapers. 

All  the  mammals  would  be  Coney  Island  whales, 
but  the  sea  is  so  soupy,  so  absurd  with  weed, 
so  much  like  jelly,  or  butter. 


A  RATHER  MODERN  LANGUAGE  NOTE 


JOHN  MODIC 

Assistant  professor  of  Ensrlish  at  Ball  State  Teachers  College  and  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  to  Forum,  John  M^ic  has  taught  English  at  the  Berlitz  School  of  Languages, 
Western  Reserve  University,  the  University  of  Illinois,  Wayne  State  University,  and 
College  of  Education,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Oswego.  He  has  published  short 
stories,  parodies,  and  essays  in  Family  Circle,  Golf  Digest,  Kiwdnis  Magazine,  and 
Skyline,  and  has  an  essay  reprinted  in  the  Prentice-Hall  anthology  of  golfing  humor. 


Almost  all  the  letters  Tom  Wolfe 
wrote  to  his  publishers,  friends,  rela¬ 
tives,  and  even  some  casual  acquaint¬ 
ances  have  been  ferreted  out  and  have 
undergone  searching  explication  in 
our  literary  journals. 

And  now,  by  the  greatest  of  good 
fortune  and  diligent  application,  I 
have  managed  to  unearth  some  hith¬ 
erto  unpublished  material  from  the 
pen  of  Tom  Wolfe.  The  biographical 
significance  of  the  first  item  to  fol¬ 
low  will  be  obvious,  and  although  this 
work  may  lack  some  of  the  great  ex¬ 
travagance  of  that  great  American, 
it  is,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  not 
without  an  intensity  of  emotion  and 
feeling  for  poetry  that  was  typically 
Wolfe’s. 

I  found  this  postcard  in  the  bottom 
of  an  old  pair  of  pants  that  had  once 
belonged  to  Wolfe.  It  is  authentic  be¬ 
yond  doubt.»  Unfortunately,  some  of 
the  words  in  the  message  which  Wolfe 
wrote  are  as  yet  undecipherable.  The 
message  is  quoted  in  its  foul  form: 

“Dear****** 

Having  a  wonderful*****,  wish  you 

were**** 

Yours,  Tom” 

A  myriad  of  mysteries  confronts 
the  eye  here.  The  card  is  undated,  and 
has  no  postmark,  since  it  was  never 
sent.  However,  the  reverse  of  this  suc¬ 


cinct  but  significant  little  epistle  is 
adorned  with  a  picture  of  a  hotel  and 
its  environs,  all  this  in  runny,  blur^ 
colors,  orange  predominating.  One  of 
the  windows  of  the  hotel,  on  what  I 
should  judge  to  be  the  fourth  floor,  is 
marked  with  a  large  letter  “X”  in 
the  unmistakable,  bold  handwriting 
of  Tom  himself.  In  front  of  the  mar¬ 
quee  of  the  hotel  stands  a  vehicle  in 
waiting,  which,  upon  closer  examina¬ 
tion,  can  be  determined  to  be  a  taxi¬ 
cab.  I  think  of  it  as  a  yellow  cab,  in 
fact.* 

However,  on  this  next  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  The  place  depicted  in  the 
picture  is  a  section  of  Atlantic  City. 
The  card  says  so.  In  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  picture  is  the  leg¬ 
end,  “ATLANTIC  CITY”! 

But  beyond  this  fact,  darkness 
again.  The  unidentified  words  which 
I  have  marked  with  asterisks,  and 
the  unidentified  friend,  puzzle  the 
mind.  I  have  very  tentatively  worked 
out  the  missing  words,  which  are,  of 
course,  the  key  to  the  body  of  the 
whole  communication.  For  the  first 
hiatus,  I  submit  these  possibilities: 

>  Thera  it,  I  admit,  doubt  about  the  pants.  The  teat 
has  puzzled  me.  A  large  patch  suggests  a  palimpsest 
ol  various  material  and  must  yet  be  collated. 

*  But  this  judgment,  I  admit,  may  be  too  hasty.  A 
colleague  of  mine  to  whom  1  have  shown  the  pic¬ 
ture  postcard  maintains,  on  the  basis  of  his  superior 
scholarsh^,  that  it  is  a  cab  of  the  old  chaczered 
variety.  Thera  may  be  other  reputable  scholars  who 
will  be  in  disagreement.  A  problem  like  this  needs 
impartiality  and  calm  thinking. 
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“Having  a  wonderful  ‘crime,’  or  ‘line,’ 
or  ‘wine.’  ”  For  the  second,  I  have  al¬ 
most  decided  on  the  word  “dead.” 
“Wish  you  were  dead”  reads  very 
well.  But  on  this  reconstruction  the 
work  is  only  begun. 

For  whom  was  the  card  intended, 
and  why  was  it  never  sent?  Can  we 
suspect  here  another  dark  lady?  Did 
Wolfe,  upon  re-reading  the  card, 
thrust  it  into  his  old  pants  as  un¬ 
worthy?  And  what,  by  the  by,  was  our 
massive  man  of  letters  and  postcards 
doing  in  Atlantic  City  ?  Can  we  imag¬ 
ine  him  striding,  gargantuan,  along 
the  boardwalk,  the  mute  stands  shut 
against  him,  “alone,  alone,”  a  seeth¬ 
ing  torment  of  passions  and  creation 
writhing  his  vast  figure — wanting 
out;  and  his  right  hand  clutching  an 
unwritupon  picture  postcard  depict¬ 
ing  the  vast  rearing  wall  of  a  hotel? 
And  then  letting  our  fancy  run  amuck, 
can  we  see  him  charging  heedless 
through  that  American  Sodom,  a 
blind  Samson,  colliding  with  tele¬ 
phone  poles,  a  parked  taxicab^  and 
such  citizens  as  might  be  up  and  about 
at  that  time  of  night,  until,  bruised 
and  panting,  he  finds  himself  in  front 
of  the  tall  brown  icebox  in  his  hotel 
room?  Now  he  writes  on  his  postcard, 
using,  as  is  his  wont,  the  top  of  the  ice¬ 


box  as  a  desk — writes  furiously  and 
swiftly,  “Having  a  wonderful.  .  .  .  ” 
Dare  we  imagine  this  scene? 

At  any  rate,  I  daresay  that  not 
many  scholars  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Wolfe,  in  perhaps  the  earlier  or 
later  portion  of  his  life,  made  a  trip 
to  Atlantic  City.  What  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  this  pilgrimage  may  be,  may 
be  far-reaching.  Perhaps.  I  throw  the 
question  open  to  sloggers  after  Ph. 
D’s.  everywhere. 

Now  I  wish  to  introduce  only  a  few 
remarks  on  another  discovery  of 
mine :  this  time  a  whole  series  of  four 
notes  which  Wolfe  wrote  to  a  milkman 
in  Brooklyn.*  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
release  this  series  for  study  as  yet, 
but  I  will  say  that  the  heady  corres¬ 
pondence  was  carried  on  in  empty 
milk  bottles  before  Wolfe’s  door.  The 
material®  really  needs  much  prelim¬ 
inary  study  before  a  definite  text  can 
be  projected ;  however,  here  are  a  few 
salient  facts :  Wolfe  drank  more  milk 
on  Mondays  than  other  days,  and  he 
hated  homogenized  milk  with  a  great 
hatred. 


*  See  note  two. 

<  The  milkman,  unidentified  also,  may  have  been  a 
milkmaid. 

*  Will  trade  or  swap  material  for  Leica  camera  in 

?'ood  condition,  or  Savage  22  Cal.  in  good  condition 
must  be  rer>eater). 
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DONALD  L.  BARNES 

Associate  professor  of  education  at  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Dr.  Donald  L.  Barnes 
previously  taught  at  Mankato  State  College,  Mankato,  Minnesota.  He  has  published 
articles  in  the  Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  in  Education,  and  in  the  Journal  of 
Educational  Research. 


Every  intrusion  upon  accepted 
practice  in  the  field  of  education 
serves  as  a  call  for  pundits  every¬ 
where  to  sharpen  their  weapons  and 
join  battle.  The  advent  of  educational 
television  has  proved  to  be  no  excep¬ 
tion.  The  opening  thrust  was  made  by 
Herold  Hunt  of  Harvard  University 
when  he  proclaimed  that  “television  is 
our  best  hope  for  bringing  today’s  out¬ 
worn,  restrictive,  and  unimaginative 
educational  system  out  of  the  oxcart 
age  and  into  the  20th  century.”  Hollis 
L.  Caswell  of  Columbia  University 
quickly  countered  with  the  assertion 
that  television  amounts  to  little  more 
than  “educational  cropdusting.”  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  claims  and  counter¬ 
claims  have  served  only  to  confuse 
those  wishing  to  construct  a  balanced 
and  uncolored  picture  of  the  merits 
and  limitations  of  this  new,  animated 
instructional  media. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
roles  played  by  classroom  instructors 
and  television  teachers  reveals  strik¬ 
ing  differences.  Television  teachers 
cannot  plan  with  students,  adjust  the 
pace  of  instruction  to  individual  pu¬ 
pils,  or  draw  learners  into  meaningful 
discussions.  Instruction  on  television 
is  usually  limited  to  lectures,  demon¬ 
strations,  interviews  and  illustra¬ 
tions.  Little  or  no  attempt  is  made  to 


understand  the  students’  internal 
frames  of  reference.  Ideas  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  and  illustrated  in  color¬ 
ful  ways,  but  the  student’s  own  imag¬ 
ination  and  creative  powers  may  re¬ 
main  undisturbed  and  undeveloped.^ 

The  importance  an  educator  places 
upon  teacher-pupil  interaction  fre¬ 
quently  determines  his  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  television  as  an  instruc¬ 
tional  aid.  If  he  envisions  learning  as 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the 
problem  of  limited  interaction  as¬ 
sumes  little  importance.  The  televi¬ 
sion  teacher  can  simply  present  the 
necessary  information,  and  learning 
may  proceed  uninterrupted  by  stu¬ 
dent  questions.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  instructor  views  learning  as  a  dy¬ 
namic  process  of  interaction  and 
growth,  the  restrictions  inherent 
within  a  one-way  communications 
medium  are  seen  as  formidable  hand¬ 
icaps.  Indeed,  he  may  conclude  that  a 
real  climate  of  learning  is  impossible 
under  the  circumstances. 

Exhaustive  studies  of  classroom  in¬ 
teraction  have  revealed  the  above- 
mentioned  dichotomy  to  be  unrealis¬ 
tic.  Experiments  conducted  by  Fland¬ 
ers  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  Bloom  at  the  University  of  Chi- 

^  The  American  Institute  for  Research  in  Pittsburgh 
has  reported  several  attempts  to  increase  student 
rarticipation  through  programmed  television  lessons. 
Students  complete  exercises  during  the  telecast. 
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cago  have  shown  repeatedly  (through 
stimulated  recall  and  factor  analysis) 
that  important  learning  can,  and  does, 
take  place  through  one-way  commun¬ 
ication.*  In  fact  a  study  of  questions 
raised  by  students  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University  suggests  that  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  ask  questions  made  no 
significant  differences  in  the  amount 
learned  by  the  students.  Question  per¬ 
iods  were  useful  primarily  in  satisfy¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  learners  to  be  known 
in  the  learning  situation. 

The  problem  remains  one  of  identi¬ 
fying  the  teaching  functions  that  can 
best  be  served  through  the  use  of  ed¬ 
ucational  television.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  many  who  reject  the  one¬ 
way  communication  afforded  by  tele¬ 
vision  frequently  rely  heavily  upon 
the  one-w’ay  communication  of  writ¬ 
ten  materials.  Like  books,  television 
may  be  used  to  present  information 
basic  to  further  study  or  extend  and  il¬ 
lustrate  concepts  partially  understood 
by  students.  Because  it  incorporates 
movement  in  presentations,  television 
has  the  added  capacity  of  demonstrat¬ 
ing  many  varied  and  complex  skills. 
Unique  visual  effects  may  be  used  to 
great  advantage,  and  important  re¬ 
source  persons  or  materials,  unavail¬ 
able  to  most  classrooms,  may  be  read¬ 
ily  enjoyed  by  students.  Experimen¬ 
tation  reveals  that,  because  of  care¬ 
ful  timing  and  synchronization,  more 
information  is  usually  presented  in 
a  class  period  via  television  than  is 
customarily  taught  through  more  con¬ 
ventional  methods.* 

Those  who  have  viewed  the  care¬ 
fully  prepared  documentary  reports 


on  national  problems  prepared  by 
Edward  R.  Murrow  or  tasted  the  mu¬ 
sical  ambrosia  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
recognize  the  tremendous  impact 
which  television  may  have  upon  a 
bleary-eyed  public  addicted  to  west¬ 
erns  and  whodunits.  Edward  R.  Mur- 
row’s  outstanding  reporting  recently 
won  him  appointment  as  Director  of 
the  United  States  Information  Agen¬ 
cy.  In  the  v'ery  early  days  of  television, 
newsmen  recognized  that  effective 
reporting  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
efforts  of  versatile  cameramen  under 
the  direction  of  an  able  producer.  As¬ 
pects  of  a  presentation  may  be  high¬ 
lighted  through  close-up  shots  that 
otherwise  would  escape  the  notice  of 
most  viewers. 

Educational  television  may  never 
conquer  some  of  the  most  important 
areas  of  learning.  The  development 
of  critical  or  analytical  reasoning  and 
the  nurturing  of  creative  expression 
seem  to  require  a  much  closer  inter¬ 
play  between  student  and  teacher  than 
that  afforded  by  television.  Likewise, 
the  re-examination  of  group  or  per¬ 
sonal  values  and  the  clarification  of 
new  concepts  seem  to  call  for  a  more 
intimate  exchange  of  thought  between 
teacher  and  learner.  These  learning 
activities  require  a  weighing  of  al¬ 
ternatives  and  a  gradual  modification 
of  perceptions  not  possible  during 
rapid  television  lessons. 

>  Benjamin  W.  Bloom,  "Thought-processes  in  Lecture 
and  Discussion,"  louinal  oi  General  Education.  Vll 
(April,  1953),  pp.  160-169. 

*  The  National  Program  in  the  Use  oi  Television  in 
the  Public  Schools  has  released  figures  showing 
comparisons  among  experimental  and  control  groups. 
During  the  school  year  1958  1959  one  hundred  iorty- 
one  such  comparisons  were  made.  Ninety-seven  fa¬ 
vored  the  TV  students;  forty-four  favored  control 
groups.  Objective  tests  were  used  to  measure  the 
amount  of  information  acquired  by  students. 
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The  greatest  potential  of  education¬ 
al  television  remains  to  be  discovered. 
Research  to  date  has  raised  serious 
doubts  about  a  number  of  factors  pre¬ 
viously  considered  important  in  tele¬ 
vision  instruction.  The  attention  lev¬ 
els  of  students,  the  size  of  viewing 
groups,  the  presence  of  proctors  in 
viewing  rooms,  and  the  ability  levels 
of  participating  students  seem  to  be 
unrelated  to  the  effectiveness  of  tele¬ 
vision  instruction.  Additional  studies 
may  help  us  identify  some  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  important  to  effective  learning. 
When  the  final  scores  are  in,  we  may 
conclude  that  television  stimulates 
teachers  more  than  students.  One  of 
the  major  by-products  of  present  ex¬ 
perimentation  has  been  the  careful 


re-examination  of  teaching  and  its 
impact  upon  learners  in  the  class¬ 
room. 
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Defoe  and  the  Early  Accounts  of  the  Apparition  of  Mistress  Veal 

ARTHUR  H.  SCOUTEN 

Professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Arthur  H.  Scouten  was  a 
Guggenheim  Fellow  in  1964-1966.  He  is  a  co-author  of  The  London  Stage,  a  multi¬ 
volume  calendar  of  theatrical  performances  from  1660  to  1800,  and  an  author  of 
numerous  articles  on  stage  history,  on  Defoe,  and  on  Swift.  Professor  Scouten’s  paper 
was  read  in  Philadelphia  at  the  1960  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Association. 


In  the  completely  fortuitous  way 
by  which  important  historical  know¬ 
ledge  is  occasionally  recovered,  a  sur¬ 
prising  amount  of  information  was 
disclosed  in  the  summer  of  1954  about 
the  story  of  the  apparition  of  Margar¬ 
et  Veal  to  Mary  Bargrave  on  Satur¬ 
day,  September  8, 1706.  The  new  docu¬ 
ments  include  a  version  printed  in 
London  before  Defoe’s  account  ap¬ 
peared,  an  epistolary  version  written 
only  three  days  after  Mrs.  Bargrave 
began  to  tell  her  story,  another  early 
letter  giving  an  extended  description 
of  the  incident,  and,  finally,  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  prominent  names  among 
those  in  London  who  were  curious 
over  the  news  from  Canterbury  and 
who  wished  to  make  an  objective  ex¬ 
amination  of  this  tale  of  the  super¬ 
natural.  The  list  includes  George  of 
Denmark  (the  Queen’s  consort),  John 
Flamsteed,  astronomer  royal,  and  the 
satirist  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  wearing  his  scientific  hat. 

Years  ago,  when  Defoe’s  “A  True 
Relation  of  the  Apparition  of  one  Mrs. 
Veal”  was  considered  a  work  of  fic¬ 
tion,  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  said  of  it, 
‘‘Like  the  sonnets  of  some  great  poets, 
it  contains  in  a  few  lines  all  the  es¬ 
sential  peculiarities  of  his  art.”*  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  statement  just  as  apt  today 
— when  we  know  the  work  to  be  re- 


portorial — as  it  was  when  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen  wrote  it,  and  I  wish  to  exam¬ 
ine  these  recently  discovered  records 
for  the  light  that  they  shed  on  Defoe’s 
art. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  one 
of  these  documents  myself.  In  August 
1954, 1  was  looking  at  The  Loyal  Post, 
an  Age  of  Queen  Anne  newspaper 
previously  unknown  to  modern  stu¬ 
dents,  and  was  quite  innocently  read¬ 
ing  through  the  issue  of  December  24, 
1705,  searching  for  news  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  theatres,  when  I  came  upon  a 
printed  narrative  of  Mrs.  Bargrave’s 
story.  This  account  contains  the  im¬ 
portant  information  that  Margaret 
Veal  had  gone  to  see  Mrs.  Bargrave 
during  the  week  before  her  ghostly 
visit  of  September  8.  I  shall  discuss 
the  significance  of  this  visit  later. 

In  the  same  summer,  of  1954,  the 
British  Royal  Observatory  was  being 
transferred  from  Greenwich  to  Herst- 
monceux  in  Sussex.  In  moving  the  ar¬ 
chives,  Mr.  P.  S.  Laurie,  of  the  obser¬ 
vatory  staff,  noticed  some  papers  re¬ 
lating  to  the  story  of  the  apparition 
and  turned  copies  of  them  over  to  Mr. 
Frank  Higenbottam,  who  has  recently 
published  them.* 

*Koun  in  a  Librarr  (New  York,  1875),  p.  S. 

■  "The  Apparition  oi  Mrs.  Veal  to  Mrs.  Bargrave  at 
Canterbury,  8th  oi  September,  1705,"  Archaeologia 
Canliana,  LXXllI  (1959),  154-166. 
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What  now  becomes  the  earliest  ac¬ 
count  of  the  episode  was  found  in 
these  archives.  It  is  a  letter  signed 
E.  B.  and  dated  Thursday,  September 
13,  five  days  after  the  visitation  and, 
as  I  have  stated,  only  three  days  after 
Mrs.  Bargrave  began  telling  her 
story.  The  letter  is  brief,  but  it  con¬ 
tains  a  number  of  interesting  details. 
The  writer  has  heard  that  the  Queen 
had  given  Mr.  Veal  an  appointment 
(corroborating  the  similar  statement 
in  the  Reverend  Mr.  Payne’s  late  ver¬ 
sion,  not  printed  until  1766) »  and 
knows  a  good  deal  about  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bargrave,  dilating  especially  upon 
Mr.  Bargrave’s  brutal  conduct  toward 
his  wife.  But  the  writer  does  not  know 
the  Watsons,  though  they  live  in  Can¬ 
terbury,  and  states  that  Captain  Wat¬ 
son  is  a  friend,  unaware  that  he  is  a 
relative  of  Margaret  Veal. 

In  E.  B.’s  account,  Margaret  Veal’s 
errand  is  not  to  comfort  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
grave.  It  is,  instead,  to  complain  that 
no  tombstone  had  ever  been  erected 
over  her  parents’  grave  (apparently 
Gray’s  stonecutter  poet  never  worked 
that  territory)  and  to  charge  Mrs. 
Bargrave  with  notifying  Mr.  Veal  to 
erect  such  a  monument,  paying  the 
expense  from  gold  hidden  in  her  cab¬ 
inet.  Only  two  brief  sentences  of 
“heavenly  discourse’’  are  given,  and 
no  mention  is  made  of  “that  Good 
Book’’  or  of  Drelincourt.  After  the 
ghost  had  disappeared,  Mr.  Bargrave 
came  home  drunk  and  locked  his  wife 
outside  for  the  night,  from  which  ex¬ 
posure  she  caught  a  cold  and  a  tooth¬ 
ache.  At  the  end  of  the  narrative,  E. 
B.  writes,  “I  hear  this  from  everybody 


that  comes  in.  But  ye  party  I  write 
this  from,  had  it  from  Mrs.  B’s  own 
mouth . . . In  this  early  report  then, 
both  the  emphasis  and  the  situation 
differ  greatly  from  what  was  to  em¬ 
erge  in  Defoe’s  celebrated  rendition 
ten  months  later.  The  hurried  visitor 
of  E.  B.’s  account,  determined  to  have 
her  parents’  grave  honored,  will  yield 
to  a  dreamy  Beulah-like  ghost  assuag¬ 
ing  the  grief  of  a  friend  by  telling  her 
of  the  “Numbers  of  angels  about  us 
for  our  guard.’’ 

The  story  was  being  widely  circu¬ 
lated  in  London.  From  correspond¬ 
ence  between  Dr.  Arbuthnot  and 
Flamsteed  found  in  the  Royal  Obser¬ 
vatory,  it  appears  that  Flamsteed  pos¬ 
sessed  several  versions  of  the  inci¬ 
dent.  Arbuthnot  and  “a  very  great 
person’’  (from  the  context  most  likely 
George  of  Denmark)  wished  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  reliability  of  Mrs.  Bargrave 
as  a  witness.  Flamsteed  was  given 
four  specific  questions  to  be  used  in 
the  inquiry,  a  search  which  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  one  Stephen  Gray  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  a  man  who  had  been  conduct¬ 
ing  some  astronomical  observations 
for  Flamsteed.  Stephen  Gray  was  told 
to  interview  Mrs.  Bargrave  and  to 
secure  answers  to  the  prepared  ques¬ 
tions,  the  fourth  of  which  was  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  Mrs.  Bargrave  had 
ever  previously  reported  any  encount¬ 
ers  with  ghosts.  Here  it  is  quite  inter¬ 
esting  to  note,  in  Gray’s  reply,  that 
Mrs.  Bargrave  had  indeed  reported 
two  ghostly  visitations." 

•  And  re-printed  by  Rodney  M.  Baine,  "The  Api^ri- 
tion  of  Mrs.  Veal:  a  Neglected  Account,"  PubHcatiena 
ei  the  Modem  Language  Association.  LXIX  (19S4), 
523-54 1. 

*  Higenbottam,  op.  eit..  p.  156. 

•n>fd.,  pp.  158,  161. 
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Stephen  Gray’s  reply  is  dated  No¬ 
vember  16,  1705,  and  it  is  the  longest 
contemporary  narrative  of  the  details 
of  the  visitation,  for  much  of  Defoe’s 
account  is  taken  up  with  pious  moral¬ 
izing.  I  want  to  indicate  its  two  most 
significant  aspects  first.  The  account 
is  much  closer  to  Defoe's  in  phrasing 
than  any  of  the  other  early,  extant 
versions.  Some  sections  are  so  close 
that  a  strong  case  could  be  argued 
for  Stephen  Gray’s  letter  as  a  source 
for  Defoe  were  it  not  for  the  second 
interesting  fact:  Gray’s  narrative  is 
itself  based  upon  a  written  source. 
That  is.  Gray  wrote  Flamsteed  that  he 
did  question  people  about  Mrs.  Bar- 
grave’s  reputation  and  that  he  did  see 
her  and  listen  to  her  relate  the  story, 
but  he  maintained  that  her  narrative 
was  so  lengthy  he  could  not  hold  it  all 
in  his  memory.  Consequently,  he  was 
assisted,  he  writes,  “. . .  by  a  copy  of  it 
as  it  was  written  by  an  ingenious 
Gentleman  who  had  it  from  her  own 
mouth.”"  Gray  states  that  this  writ¬ 
ten  account  “was  very  agreeable”  to 
what  he  heard  Mrs,  Bargrave  say  and 
he  depended  upon  it  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  his  own  report.  What  this 
statement  reveals  is  that  an  archetype 
may  have  developed  the  narrative  as 
written  by  an  ingenious  gentleman 
sometime  before  November  16.» 

An  important  feature  of  Stephen 
Gray’s  narrative  is  that  Drelincourt 
and  his  book  are  explicitly  named. 
Margaret  Veal  asks  after  it  and  then 
praises  it.  Mrs.  Bargrave  states  that 
she  and  her  friend  had  taken  great 
delight  in  reading  it  in  the  past.  Then 
follows  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the 


writings  of  John  Norris  on  “Divine 
Love”  and  on  friendship,  a  passage 
which  contains  some  parallels  in 
phrasing  with  Defoe’s  account."  The 
main  emphasis,  then,  is  on  spiritual 
solace  of  the  aggrieved  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
grave,  though  Mr.  Veal’s  neglect  of 
his  parents’  grave  is  still  included. 

Fascinating  as  this  new  material 
may  be,  inference  made  about  Defoe’s 
use  of  his  sources  can  prove  treacher¬ 
ous.  In  a  previous  article  I  made  what 
I  considered  a  discriminating  point 
about  Defoe’s  prose  style."  I  stated 
that  where  the  Loyal  Post  had  listed 
“a  coulored  Riding  Gown  ...  a  yellow 
Gause  Handkerchief  .  .  .  and  a  Night¬ 
dress  . . .  with  Scarlet  bridle-strings,” 
and  where  Payne’s  account  gave  us 
“  . . .  a  silk  dove  coulored  riding  gown, 
with  French  nightcloaths,”*"  Defoe 
staked  everything  on  “scoured  silk,” 
writing : 

.  .  .  and  to  divert  Mrs.  Veal,  as  she 
thought,  took  hold  of  her  gown-sleeve 
several  times  and  commended  it.  Mrs. 
Veal  told  her  it  was  a  scoured  silk,  and 
newly  made  up.  (A  True  Relation) 

Here  follows  the  account  from  Gray’s 
letter : 

...  to  divert  her  by  some  Discourse 
about  her  Gown  takelng  it  in  her  hand 
saying  this  is  very  pretty  stuff  Madam 
Mrs.  Veal  Replied  it  is  an  old  Gown  I 
have  scourd  and  newly  made  up.  n 

Thus  I  have  learned  at  my  own  ex¬ 
pense  the  danger  of  generalizing 

*  Ibid.,  p.  159. 

^  And  hence  compiled  before  Defoe  had  returned  to 
London  from  his  tour  of  the  western  counties.  See 
J.  R.  Moore,  Doiel  Deioe  (Chicago,  1958),  p.  169. 

*  For  a  suggestion  that  Defoe  may  hare  directly 
used  NorruTs  writings  in  his  own  redaction  of  the 
legend,  see  George  n.  Wasserman,  "lohn  Norris  and 
the  Veal-Bargrove  Story,"  Modem  Longuage  Notes, 
LXXV  (December,  1960),  648-651. 

*  “The  LotoI  Post,  a  Raro  Queen  Anne  Newspaper, 
and  Dani^  Defoe,"  BuUeda  oi  the  New  York  Public 
Ubtcny.  LIX  (1955),  195-197 

>0  Baine,  op.  eil..  p.  526. 

Higenbottam,  op.  cit..  p.  160. 
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about  Defoe’s  style  from  the  basis  of 
comparing  his  work  with  his  sources. 

One  final  point  from  Gray’s  letter 
might  be  noted.  His  report  contains 
the  information  that  a  neighbour’s 
maid,  working  in  the  yard,  testified 
to  hearing  women’s  voices  in  Mrs. 
Bargi'ave’s  house,  a  detail  in  Defoe’s 
narrative  which  had  not  appeared  in 
the  previously  known  accounts.  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  not,  in  this  paper,  so  much 
interested  in  presenting  sources  for 
Defoe  as  I  am  with  the  subject  of  what 
we  can  learn  about  Defoe’s  narrative 
art.  First,  I  might  recapitulate  the 
number  of  early  accounts  now  extant : 

Friday,  September  7,  1706 : 

Margaret  Veal  died. 

Saturday,  September  8: 

The  date  of  the  ghostly  visitation. 
Thursday,  September  13: 

Letter  of  E.  B. 

October  9 : 

Letter  of  Lucy  Lukyn. 

November  16: 

Letter  of  Stephen  Gray. 

December  24: 

Article  in  The  Loyal  Post. 

July  6,  1706: 

Defoe’s  A  True  Relation. 

In  addition  to  these  extant  versions, 
we  know  that  there  existed  what  I 
have  called  the  archetype  written  by 
an  ingenious  gentleman.  Stephen 
Gray  was  surely  not  the  only  person 
who  was  shown  this  account.  We  know 
that  Flamsteed  had  other  written  ver¬ 
sions  prior  to  October  31.  The  Loyal 
Post  states  that  many  persons  in  town 
have  had  letters  telling  of  the  appari¬ 
tion.”  From  all  this  I  am  willing  to 
predict  that  more  accounts  will  yet 


be  found,  that  a  discovery  may  be 
made  of  another  printed  version  in 
pamphlet  form,  and,  following  John 
R.  Moore  (though  he  gives  no  evi¬ 
dence),  that  Defoe  may  have  issued 
a  pamphlet  on  this  topic  earlier  than 
July  6,  1706,  the  date  of  “A  True  Re¬ 
lation.”” 

What  did  Defoe  omit  from  this  leg¬ 
end,  as  it  spread  from  Canterbury  to 
London?  In  his  excellent  study,  “A 
September  Day  in  Canterbury,”  the 
late  Arthur  W.  Secord  pointed  out  the 
significance  of  The  Loyal  Post  article, 
wherein  we  learn  that  Margaret  Veal 
in  the  flesh  had  visited  Mrs.  Bar- 
grave  only  a  week  before  Saturday, 
September  8,  when  her  ghost  was  pre¬ 
sumed  to  appear.”  From  such  a  visit, 
Secord  argued,  Mrs.  Bargrave  could 
well  have  obtained  the  factual  details 
which  made  her  ghost  story  pass  with 
the  Watsons  and  other  people  in  Can¬ 
terbury  who  knew  Margaret  Veal. 
Instead,  Defoe  tells  us  that  the  women 
had  not  met  for  two  and  a  half  years. 

In  studying  the  development  of  the 
legend,  great  weight  must  be  given 
to  E.  B.’s  letter  of  13  September.  Its 
early  date  gives  it  priority.  There 
could  have  been  little  tampering  so 
early.  In  this  epistle,  as  I  have  stated, 
the  purpose  of  Margaret  Veal’s  ghost 
in  visiting  Mrs.  Bargrave  was  to  ar¬ 
range  for  a  tombstone  to  be  erected 
over  her  parents’  grave.  She  wants  to 
have  one  put  there,  and  the  E.  B.  re¬ 
port  reads,  ”...  &  she  would  be  bur- 
yed  in  it,  &  a  great  deal  more  things 

**  A.  H.  Scouten,  "An  Early  Printed  Report  of  the 
Apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal,"  The  Reeiew  o<  Engliah 
Studiea  (new  series),  VI  (1955),  260. 

Moore,  op.  eiL,  p.  169. 

**  loumal  M  English  and  Germanic  Philolegr.  LIV 

(1955),  639-650. 
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of  that  Nature.”*®  If  this  was  the  way 
the  story  was  first  told,  we  may  well 
understand  Mr.  Veal’s  irritation,  con¬ 
victed  as  he  was  of  filial  ingratitude. 
As  for  Defoe,  we  must  remember  that 
Mistress  Veal’s  desire  for  a  monu¬ 
ment  was  also  mentioned  in  Stephen 
Gray’s  letter,  coming  from  the  ac¬ 
count  by  the  ingenious  gentleman. 
From  the  parallel  passages,  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  Defoe  (although  Gray’s  let¬ 
ter  was  not  available  to  him)  did  see 
this  archetypal  account,  or  some  other 
copy  made  from  it.  Nevertheless,  De¬ 
foe  omitted  this  stated  motivation  for 
the  visit  and  made  the  ghost  set  out 
to  be  a  comforter  to  one  in  affliction, 
as  well  as  to  ask  Mrs.  Bargrave’s  for¬ 
giveness.  Here  we  can  see  something 
of  Defoe’s  art.  The  original  motiva¬ 
tion  for  the  visitation  is  but  a  partic¬ 
ular,  private  matter ;  in  changing  the 
purpose  to  that  of  a  spiritual  comfort¬ 
er  to  one  in  distress,  the  great  novel¬ 
ist’s  narrative  has  been  elevated  to  a 
universal  topic  of  much  wider  human 
interest. 

Next,  the  two  earliest  known  ac¬ 
counts,  E.  B.’s  letter  and  the  Lukyn 
letter  of  October  9,  both  state  that  Mr. 
Bargrave  came  home  drunk  on  Satur¬ 
day  and  locked  his  wife  out  for  the 
night,  from  which  exposure  she 
caught  a  cold  or  a  toothache.  Here 
again  Secord  points  out  that  this  was 
all  that  was  needed  to  induce  a  hallu¬ 
cination.  All  of  the  early  reports  in¬ 
clude  incidents  concerning  Bargrave’s 
bad  character  and  how  he  was  abusive 
to  his  wife.  Of  these  details,  Defoe  in¬ 
forms  us  at  the  beginning  of  his  re¬ 
lation  of  “the  unheard-of  ill-usage  of 


a  very  wicked  husband,”  has  Mistress 
Veal  speak  of  him  as  a  “mad  fellow,” 
and  never  mentions  him  again.  The  in¬ 
clusion  of  the  news  that  Bargrave  had 
locked  his  wife  out  in  the  cold  all  Sat¬ 
urday  could  have  engendered  suspi¬ 
cion  on  the  part  of  some  London  read¬ 
ers.  Defoe  needed  only  a  reference  to 
a  barbarous  husband  to  show  grounds 
for  Mrs.  Bargrave’s  being  afflicted 
and  hence  in  need  of  a  spiritual  com¬ 
forter;  anything  else  was  superflu¬ 
ous  to  the  main  thrust  of  Defoe’s 
story.  It  is  amusing,  then,  at  the  end 
of  his  narrative  to  find  Defoe,  with 
deliberate  ingenuousness,  speculating 
on  when  Mrs.  Bargrave  could  have 
had  time  to  hatch  up  such  a  story — 
and  that  without  “jumbling  circum¬ 
stances,”  he  writes.  Yet  other  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  story  showed  just  v*hen 
she  hatched  it  up  and  why  she  didn’t 
jumble  the  circumstances. 

Nevertheless,  the  whole  matter  of 
Defoe’s  alteration  of  his  source  ma¬ 
terial  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
a  tradition  for  relating  ghost  stories 
had  developed  by  the  end  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century  and  Defoe’s  “A  True 
Relation”  shows  its  conformity  with 
this  tradition.  Aspects  of  Defoe’s  nar¬ 
rative  which  conform  with  the  tradi¬ 
tion  include  the  introduction  of  Mr. 
Veal  as  a  quibbling  unbeliever,  the 
portrayal  of  Mrs.  Bargrave  as  a  very 
cheerful  person  unlikely  to  yield  to 
hypochondria,  and  the  expansion  or 
insertion  of  a  moral.*"  Furthermore, 
changing  the  story  into  this  direction 
may  have  been  the  work  of  the  ingen- 


“  Higenbottam,  op.  eit,  p.  155. 

**  Coleman  O.  Parsons,  ‘'Ghost  Stories  before  Defoe," 
Notes  and  Queries,  CCI  (July,  1956),  293-298. 
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ious  gentleman,  as  can  be  seen  by  the 
defense  of  Mrs.  Bargrave  presented 
in  Stephen  Gray’s  letter. 

Finally,  what  light  is  shed  on  the 
crux  matter  of  the  reference  to  Dre- 
lincourt’s  The  Christian’s  Defense 
against  the  Fears  of  Death,  so  greatly 
disputed  in  Defoe  studies?  On  one 
hand,  no  reference  of  any  kind  to  re¬ 
ligious  books  is  made  in  the  very  early 
report  of  13  September.  However,  the 
next  known  version,  the  Lukyn  letter 
of  October  9,  speaks  of  “somebody’s 
consolations  against  ye  fears  of  death 
(but  I  have  forgot  ye  man’s  name  that 
writ  it).’’”  And  to  the  interviewer 
in  1714,  Mrs.  Bargrave  corroborated 
Defoe’s  general  account  and  added  an¬ 
other  religious  title.  Here  the  version 
by  the  ingenious  gentleman  again  be¬ 
comes  of  importance.  His  narrative, 
used  before  November  15  by  Stephen 
Gray,  has  a  lengthy  section  on  re¬ 
ligious  books.  Drelincourt’s  discourse 
is  cited.  Margaret  Veal  praises  it  and 
asks  if  her  friend  had  read  Norris’ 
letter  of  divine  love.  Drelincourt  and 
religious  books  appear  very  early  in 
the  legend,  and  before  Defoe  had  re¬ 
turned  to  London.  The  present  evi¬ 
dence,  then,  indicates  that  Defoe  did 
not  contribute  the  allusion  of  Drelin¬ 
court  to  the  legend. 

There  remains  one  point  recently 
discussed  in  scholarly  studies,  and 
that  is  the  bizarre  suggestion  made  by 
Professor  Baine  that  Defoe  was  taken 
in  by  Mrs.  Bargrave.”  I  think  that 
Professor  John  R.  Moore,  in  his  book 
Daniel  Defoe,  is  too  harsh  in  his  stric¬ 
tures  on  Baine’s  reprinting  of  the 
Payne  account  of  the  apparition,  an 


account  which  finds  support  from  the 
Stephen  Gray  letter,  yet  I  believe  that 
Baine’s  later  article,  though  it  con¬ 
tains  important  contributions  of  very 
early  allusions  to  Defoe’s  story,  was 
damaged  by  the  statement  of  Defoe’s 
being  taken  in  by  Mrs.  Bargrave.  It 
is  one  thing  for  Defoe,  like  John  Wes¬ 
ley  and  a  great  many  others,  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  supernatural  world.  It  is 
another  for  Defoe  to  abandon  his  pre¬ 
vious  habits  of  shrewd  and  perceptive 
attention  to  detail.  It  is  much  more 
plausible  to  believe  that  Defoe  ex¬ 
amined  whatever  evidence  came  to 
hand  and  following  traditional  pat¬ 
terns  of  ghost  tales  composed  his  nar¬ 
rative  in  as  attractive  a  manner  as 
he  could.  I  will  try  to  show  the  vari¬ 
ous  alternatives  which  render  Baine’s 
suggestion  implausible  and  which  in¬ 
dicate  how  Defoe  molded  his  mater¬ 
ials  into  artistic  form. 

First,  either  Defoe  wrote  his  pam¬ 
phlet  in  London  on  the  basis  of  nar¬ 
ratives  contributed  by  people  in  Can¬ 
terbury  or  else  he  visited  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
grave  for  a  reportorial  interview,  or 
he  did  both.  If  he  worked  from  sec¬ 
ond-hand  narratives  alone,  he  would 
have  found  in  them  the  story  of  Mar¬ 
garet  Veal’s  real  visit  of  about  Sep¬ 
tember  1  and  of  Mrs.  Bargrave’s  be¬ 
ing  locked  out  of  the  house  on  Satur¬ 
day  night,  September  8.  These  points 
do  not  appear  in  his  relation,  and  the 
most  likely  supposition  for  us  to  make 
about  such  a  practical  person  as  De¬ 
foe  is  to  say  that  he  must  have  deleted 

”  C.  H.  Firth,  "Defoe's  True  Relation  oi  the  Appaii' 
Son  ei  Mm.  Veal."  Reeiew  oi  English  Studies.  VII 

(lanuary,  1931),  4. 

“  Rodney  M.  Baine,  "Defoe  and  Mrs.  Borgrove's 
Story,"  PhUological  Quarteriy.  XXXIII  (1954),  388- 
395. 
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those  points  which  would  have  im¬ 
paired  the  validity  of  a  tale  of  the  su¬ 
pernatural.  He  was  not  being  taken 
in,  but  was  rearranging  the  story  to 
make  it  more  credible. 

But  if  we  turn  to  the  second  alter¬ 
native,  that  he  made  a  personal  visit 
to  Canterbury,  he  would  have  heard 
of  the  two  previous  occasions  on 
which  Mrs.  Bargrave  asseverated  en¬ 
counters  with  apparitions.  If  any¬ 
thing  is  clear  in  these  early  reports  it 
is  that  practically  everybody  in  Can¬ 
terbury  was  ready  to  talk  about  the 
affair.  John  Arbuthnot  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  more  intelligent  man  than  Dan¬ 
iel  Defoe,  but  are  we  to  believe  that 
if  Defoe  visited  Canterbury  he  failed 
to  ask  any  questions  about  Mrs.  Bar- 
grave’s  reputation?  On  the  contrary, 
the  famous  opening  paragraph  of  “A 
True  Relation”  shows  Defoe  artfully 
building  a  character  for  Mrs.  Bar- 
grave.  Either  in  London  or  Canter¬ 
bury,  Defoe  was  likely  to  obtain  de¬ 
tails  about  Mrs.  Bargrave  which  are 
missing  from  his  narrative. 

Let  me  turn  to  some  other  alterna¬ 
tives  concerning  the  origin  and  his¬ 
tory  of  the  incident.  First,  either  Mrs. 
Bargrave  changed  the  details  of  her 
narrative  or  she  repeated  her  story 
consistently.  Second,  people  close  to 
her  may  have  begun  establishing  an 
official  version  of  the  legend.  For 
proof,  we  will  recall  that  in  1714  Mrs. 
Bargrave  said  that  she  was  persuaded 
not  to  repeat  anything  about  party 
zeal ;  that  is,  in  her  first  report  Mrs. 
Bargrave  had  quoted  Margaret  Veal 
as  saying,  “People  should  not  perse¬ 
cute  one  another  whilst  they  are  all 


on  the  road  to  eternity.”**  From  the 
letter  of  September  13,  we  learn  that 
Mrs.  Bargrave  was  telling  people  that 
the  ghost’s  errand  was  to  complain 
about  the  lack  of  a  tombstone  over  her 
parents’  grave  and  to  get  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
grave  to  inform  Mr.  Veal  about  using 
the  gold  in  the  cabinet  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  As  late  as  November,  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
grave  was  still  including  this  detail, 
but  it  is  omitted  from  her  later  ren¬ 
ditions  to  Spavan  and  to  Payne.  Now 
Defoe  knew  about  the  hidden  gold. 
He  has  Mrs.  Bargrave  mention  it ;  he 
has  Mr.  Veal  locate  the  gold  in  a  comb 
box  instead  of  a  cabinet,  and  he  has 
Margaret  Veal  charge  Mrs.  Bargrave 
to  write  Mr.  Veal  “to  dispose  of  rings 
and  gold.”  Thus  Defoe  knows  every¬ 
thing  about  this  gold  except  its  in¬ 
tended  use!  The  most  plausible  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  he  knew  the  original 
commission  and  deleted  it  from  his 
own  narrative. 

Next,  we  may  consider  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  an  official  version  of  the 
apparition  was  being  evolved  by  a 
person  or  persons  close  to  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
grave.  The  narrative  of  Stephen  Gray 
supports  this  view.  In  it,  the  empha¬ 
sis  is  on  a  ghostly  visitation  to  bring 
spiritual  solace  to  the  afflicted  Mrs. 
Bargrave  (though  the  absence  of  a 
family  monument  is  mentioned)  and 
on  a  lengthy  discussion  of  religious 
books.  Under  this  hypothesis,  some  of 
the  editing  had  already  been  done  for 
Defoe.  Even  so,  several  of  the  details 
in  the  Gray  letter  do  not  appear  in  De¬ 
foe’s  relation.  Consequently,  which¬ 
ever  alternative  we  choose,  we  find 

^Q«orge  A.  Aitken,  "Defoe's  'Apparition  of  Mrs. 
Veal/  NlneteeBth  CeBtury.  XXX^^  (1695),  98. 
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Defoe  selecting  and  arranging  his 
source  materials. 

Let  me  turn  once  again  to  the  epi¬ 
sode  of  Mrs.  Bargrave’s  being  locked 
out  of  the  house  on  Saturday  night. 
In  each  of  the  accounts  which  include 
this  incident,  it  occurs  after  the  ghost 
disappears  in  the  direction  of  the  Wat¬ 
sons.  What  happens  at  this  stage  of 
the  narrative  in  “A  True  Relation”? 
Defoe,  the  creative  artist,  interrupts 
his  chronological  order  and  presents 
what  we  today  call  a  flashback,  one 
of  the  finest  strokes  in  his  story — it 
reads,  “Mrs.  Veal  died  the  7th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  at  twelve  o’clock  at  noon,  of 
her  fits,  and  had  not  four  hours’  sense 
before  death,  in  which  time  she  re¬ 
ceived  the  sacrament.”  Wonderful! 
The  reader  has  read  the  account  of 
the  visitation;  no\  Defoe  releases  the 
news,  out  of  its  chronological  order, 
but  in  its  proper  psychological  place, 
that  the  visit  was  made  by  a  ghost. 
Let  me  go  on  to  the  next  sentence  in 
Defoe’s  work:  “The  next  day  after 
Mrs.  Veal’s  appearing,  being  Sunday, 
Mrs.  Bargrave  was  so  mightily  indis¬ 
posed  with  a  cold  and  sore  throat,  that 
she  could  not  go  out  that  day.”  Where 
did  Defoe  learn  this?  From  those  ac¬ 
counts  which  explained  that  she  had 
a  cold  from  being  out  all  night. 

Consequently,  these  recently  dis¬ 


covered  versions,  together  with  the 
accounts  which  have  previously  been 
known,  show  us  several  aspects  of  De¬ 
foe’s  craftsmanship.  The  many  paral¬ 
lels  show,  first  of  all,  how  heavily  de¬ 
pendent  Defoe  was  on  his  sources.  But 
at  the  same  time  we  can  observe  that 
Defoe  was  quite  ready  to  depart  from 
these  accounts  and  change  Margaret 
Veal  from  a  vengeful  spirit  to  a  mild, 
consoling  ghost,  to  alter  a  private 
grievance  to  a  subject  of  universal  in¬ 
terest  just  as  if  Defoe  were  a  pupil 
of  Samuel  Johnson’s  or  a  theoretician 
on  eighteenth-century  values,  and  to 
abandon  the  chronological  order  of 
the  narrative  present  in  every  one  of 
the  accounts  now  extant  in  order  to 
secure  the  powerful  impact  of  a  flash¬ 
back. 

It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  observe 
that  the  more  early  reports  we  have 
and  the  more  we  examine  them,  the 
greater  Defoe’s  stylistic  achievement 
appears.  Take  the  entry  of  the  ghost : 
where  the  other  versions  have  “about 
12  o’clock  she  heard  a  knocking  at  the 
door,”  or,  “about  12  o’clock  hearing 
a  little  noise,”  or  “It  had  just  struck 
12  at  noon  &  looking  towards  the  door 
in  came  Mrs.  Veal.”  Not  so  Defoe.  He 
rises  to  the  occasion  and  gives  us  “At 
that  moment  of  time  the  clock  struck 
twelve  at  noon.” 
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Slow  sunup ;  what  quietly  furious  hills 
told  by  their  outline 
seen  through  the  mist. 

The  crabwise  fishermen,  the  angler- 
aware  fish  — 
we  watch  the  scene  form 
as  if  from  all  sides,  from  everywhere 
round  about; 

struggle  is  told  by  the  mute  scene,  its 
formation 

suggested  in  every  line  and  in  its  motion : 
old  pain,  old  endeavor,  hope  ever  renewed 
in  natural  processes,  human  aspirations. 

There  are  hunters  and  trappers  about, 
in  the  hills, 

and  peaceful  folk,  in  the  villages 
beside  the  sea 

now  placid,  majestic.  Slow  sunup. 


THE  SEARCH 

TRACY  THOMPSON 

Seeking  oneself  in  that  sea 
In  which  time  was 
And  a  piece  of  steel. 

Side  of  a  battleship. 

With  the  heart’s  murmurings 
Against  too  much  sea. 

But  otherwise  nothing: 
Seeking  oneself  in  that  sea. 
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Following  the  Civil  War,  Southern 
novelists  retreated  into  a  dream  world 
of  “romances  of  the  Confederacy.” 
These  “romances,”  according  to  a  lat¬ 
er  novelist,  “followed  faithfully  a 
well  worn  and  standardized  pattern. 
A  gallant  Northern  invader  (though 
never  of  the  rank  and  file)  must  res¬ 
cue  the  person  and  protect  the  virtue 
of  a  spirited  yet  clinging  Southern 
belle  and  beauty.”^  It  was  in  this 
“moonlight  and  magnolias”  tradition 
that  Ellen  Glasgow  was  nurtured. 
Born  in  Richmond  in  1874,  she  was  of 
aristocratic  lineage,  and  spent  most 
of  her  life  “behind  the  walls  of  her 
old  Richmond  home  amidst  furniture 
and  shrubbery  in  the  best  Victorian 
taste.”*  Early  in  her  life,  however, 
she  began  to  sense  the  unreality  of 
the  novelists’  views  of  the  Confeder¬ 
acy  and  the  insipidity  of  the  novels 
which  composed  a  dreary  procession 
of  Christmas  gifts.  “Every  Christ¬ 
mas,  after  I  had  passed  into  my  sec¬ 
ond  reader,”  she  wrote, 

I  had  received  one  of  these  perennial 
romances,  usually  In  a  cheaper  reprint 
(since  books  have  always  been  regarded 
by  Southerners  as  the  last  of  luxuries), 
and  each  annual  appearance,  neatly  in¬ 
scribed  in  the  fine  Italian  penmanship 
of  a  maiden  aunt,  had  added  fuel  to  a 
slowly  kindling  fire  of  revolt.  I  could 
not  believe  that  the  late  invasion  had 
been  a  romantic  conflict  between  hand¬ 
some  soldiers  in  blue  uniforms  and 
Southern  ladies  in  crinolines,  s 

There  was  little  in  Ellen  Glasgow’s 
early  life  which  would  lead  one  to  sus¬ 


pect  latent  rebellion.  Too  frail  for 
schools,  she  was  educated  at  home, 
and  much  of  her  education  came  from 
exploring  among  her  father’s  books. 
She  was  surrounded  by  the  finest 
manifestations  of  old  Virginia  tra¬ 
ditions.*  By  the  time  she  wrote  her 
first  novels,  however,  she  was  “be¬ 
ginning  a  solitary  revolt  against  the 
formal,  the  false,  the  affected,  the  sen¬ 
timental,  and  the  pretentious  in 
Southern  writing.”  In  this  rebellion, 
she  wrote, 

I  had  no  guide.  I  was,  so  far  as  I  was 
then  aware,  alone  in  my  rejection  of  a 
prescribed  and  moribund  convention  of 
ietters.  But  I  felt,  “Life  is  not  like  this." 
I  thought,  “Why  must  novels  be  false 
to  experience?"  No  hint  of  an  outside 
revolution  in  ideas  had  ever  penetrated 
the  waiis  of  our  iibrary.  Only  life  had 
broken  through  those  eiegiac  tones 
which  were  stili  the  common  chord  in 
ali  Southern  prose  fiction.  And  as  life 
broke  into  the  surrounding  gloom,  I  felt 
that  I  could  not  thrive  or  even  breathe, 
as  a  novelist,  in  a  funereai  air.  Yet  how 
could  I  escape?  So  urgent  was  my  need 
that,  in  my  first  story.  I  had  gone  too 
far  in  the  opposite  way.  ...  In  a  recoil 
from  the  uniform  Southern  heroes  in  fic¬ 
tion,  I  had  taken  as  my  central  figure 
one  of  the  despised  and  rejected  of  so¬ 
ciety,  an  iliegitimate  offspring  of  the 
peasant  or  “poor  white"  class,  s 

Although  she  later  became  more 
moderate  in  her  rebellion,  she  re¬ 
mained  an  opponent  of  the  old  ro- 


^  EHIen  Glasgow,  A  Cartain  Maasuia;  An  Intarprata- 
tion  of  Prosa  Fiction  (New  York,  1938),  p.  11. 

*  Francis  Butler  Simkins,  The  South  Old  and  New; 
A  Historr.  1820-1947  (New  York,  1947),  p.  342. 

•  Glasgow,  A  Cartaia  Maosura.  pp.  11-12. 

‘  Stanley  J.  Kunitz  and  Howard  Haycraft,  eds.. 
Twentieth  Century  Authors  (New  York,  1942),  p.  540. 
■  Glasgow,  A  Certain  Maosura.  pp.  8-9. 
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mantic  stereotype  throughout  her 
long  career. 

She  was  not,  however,  entirely 
without  guides  in  her  novelistic  en¬ 
deavors.  Although  she  had  read  little 
of  Tolstoy  and  nothing  at  all  of  Tur¬ 
genev,  Chekhov,  or  Dostoevsky  at  the 
time  she  wrote  her  early  novels,  she 
had  eagerly  devoured  Balzac,  Flau¬ 
bert,  Maupassant,  and  “every  cele¬ 
brated  novel  written  in  English.’’  The 
vitality  and  reality  which  she  found 
in  these  celebrated  works  precluded 
satisfaction  with  the  Southern  writ¬ 
ing  she  encountered.* 

In  the  near  half-century  of  her  cre¬ 
ative  life  Ellen  Glasgow  produced 
twenty-one  volumes,  of  which  nine¬ 
teen  were  novels.  Six  of  these  novels 
compose  a  social  history  of  Virginia 
from  the  decade  of  the  Civil  War  to 
about  1912.  These  were  The  Battle- 
Ground  (18t50-1865),  The  Deliver¬ 
ance  (1878-1890),  The  Voice  of  the 
People  (1870-1898),  The  Romance  of 
a  Plain  Man  (1875-1910),  Virginia 
(1884-1912),  and  Life  and  Gabriella 
(1894-1912).  Mi.ss  Glasgow  grouped 
three  later  novels  as  “novels  of  the 
country’’  and  four  others  as  “  novels 
of  the  city.’’»  She  constructed  this 
elaborate  history  of  Virginia,  said  one 
historian,  “with  wit,  keen  observa¬ 
tion,  and  consummate  craftsman¬ 
ship.’’* 

In  these  novels  Miss  Glasgow  broke 
with  the  sentimental  tradition  in 
Southern  letters  and  brought  to  the 
foreground  the  Southern  middle  class, 
which  the  story  writers  had  previous¬ 
ly  ignored.  “She  spent  a  lifetime,’’ 
said  one  writer,  “on  deeply  sympa¬ 


thetic  studies  of  the  end  of  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  culture,  and  the  defeat  of  an 
agrarian  people  by  their  own  misuse 
of  the  land.”*  But  although  she  was 
primarily  interested  in  the  middle 
class,  there  were  few  elements  in 
Southern  society  which  Miss  Glasgow' 
did  not  make  the  special  subject  of  a 
novel.  The  one  conspicuous  exception 
was  the  Negro;  usually  appearing  as 
a  servant,  he  was  nevertheless  treated 
in  all  her  Virginia  books  with  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation.”  No  caste 
nor  class,”  wrote  Vann  Woodward, 
“nor  race  nor  creed  in  the  Southern 
world  created  by  Ellen  Glasgow  is 
granted  a  monopoly  of  either  the  vir¬ 
tues  or  the  vices.”»® 

Because  her  novels  were  laid  in  the 
South,  Miss  Glasgow  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  some  as  a  “regional  writ¬ 
er.”  Such  a  designation,  however,  in¬ 
dicates  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
spirit  and  aims  of  her  novels.  “I  had 
resolved  to  write  of  the  South,”  she 
explained, 

not  sentimentally,  as  a  conquered  prov¬ 
ince,  but  truthfully,  as  part  of  a  larger 
world.  I  had  resolved  to  portray  not 
Southern  "types”  alone,  but  whole  hu¬ 
man  beings,  and  to  touch,  or  at  least 
feel  for,  the  universal  chords  beneath 
regional  variations  o0  character.  Be¬ 
cause  I  distrusted,  with  reason,  the  en¬ 
tire  Southern  scene  in  fiction,  and,  es¬ 
pecially,  the  prevailing  nostalgic  note 
in  which  it  was  commemorated,  I  had 
tried,  in  youth,  the  long  distant  view 
and  the  unknown  approach  to  my  sub¬ 
ject.  But  my  roots  drew  me  home  .... 
It  was  not  that  I  wished  to  come  back 
to  the  picturesque  or  the  provincial.  On 
the  contrary,  I  had  learned  that  there 
are  many  facts  of  human  nature  and 


•Ibid.,  p.  16. 

>  Ibid.,  pp.  3-4. 

•  Simkins,  South  Old  and  Now,  p.  343. 

*  Robert  E.  Spiller,  et  al.,  Literary  Hiatory  o<  the 
United  Statee  (New  Hork,  1948),  II,  1216. 

**  C.  Vann  Woodward,  Origins  of  the  New  South. 
1177-1913  (Baton  Rouge,  1951),  p.  436. 
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that  the  aspect  we  call  the  regional  is 
only  the  universal  surveyed  from  a 
shifted  angle  of  vision,  u 

Ellen  Glasgow  was,  therefore,  far 
from  a  mere  local  color  artist;  she 
employed  the  settings  she  knew  best 
— ^the  South — but  her  first  concern 
was  with  her  characters  as  people, 
not  as  Southern  ‘‘types.” 

Neither  is  it  appropriate  to  think 
of  her  simply  as  a  novelist  of  manners. 
‘‘Some  call  her  a  novelist  of  manners 
only,”  wrote  a  critic.  ‘‘But  in  her  views 
manners  are  but  the  outward  and  vis¬ 
ible  sign  (often  misleading)  of  an  in¬ 
ward  and  spiritual  grace.”**  It  was 
with  these  inward  characteristics  as 
they  revealed  themselves  in  action 
that  Miss  Glasgow  concerned  herself, 
not  with  the  action  as  such. 

Ellen  Glasgow’s  motto  is  often 
quoted:  ‘‘What  the  South  needs  is 
blood  and  irony.”  She  explained  this 
phrase  in  her  book  of  self-criticism: 

Blood  it  needed  because  Southern  cul¬ 
ture  had  strained  too  far  away  from  its 
roots  in  the  earth;  it  had  grown  thin 
and  pale;  it  was  satisfied  to  exist  on 
borrowed  ideas,  to  copy  instead  of  to 
create.  And  irony  is  an  indispensable 
ingredient  of  the  critical  vision;  it  is 
the  safest  antidote  to  sentimental  de¬ 
cay.  13 

Because  of  her  revolt  against 
Southern  literary  traditions.  Miss 
Glasgow  was  often  charged  with  be¬ 
ing  an  enemy  of  all  tradition.  She  de¬ 
nied  this  accusation,  however,  assert¬ 
ing  that  she  desired  not  to  end  tradi¬ 
tion,  but  to  keep  it  alive  by  preventing 
its  decay  and  decadence.  ‘‘I  still  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  heroic  legend  is  the  noblest 
creation  of  man,”  she  wrote. 

But  I  believe  also  that  legend  to  be  a 
blessing  must  be  re-created  not  in  fun¬ 
eral  wreaths,  but  In  dynamic  tradition. 


and  in  the  living  character  of  a  race. 
I  had  grown  up  in  the  yet  lingering  frag¬ 
rance  of  the  old  South;  and  I  loved  its 
imperishable  charm,  even  while  I  re¬ 
volted  from  its  strangle-hold  on  the  in¬ 
tellect.  Like  the  new  South,  I  had  in¬ 
herited  the  tragic  conflict  of  types.  14 

It  is  as  an  exponent  of  realism  that 
Ellen  Glasgow  best  deserves  to  be  re¬ 
membered.  Her  brand  of  realism, 
however,  was  much  different  from 
that  of  later  writers  who,  in  her  opin¬ 
ion,  often  used  ‘‘realism”  as  an  excuse 
for  their  lack  of  artistry.  She  was  es¬ 
pecially  repelled  by  the  sordid  version 
of  the  South  portrayed  by  some  of  the 
‘‘bold  moderns.”  ‘‘I  have  refused,” 
she  wrote, 

to  be  carried  away  by  the  present  gro¬ 
tesque  revival  in  Southern  fiction,  which 
is  a  remote  logical  result  of  our  earlier 
hallucination,  the  sentimental  fallacy.... 
One  may  admit  that  the  Southern  States 
have  more  than  an  equal  share  of  de¬ 
generacy  and  deterioration;  but  the 
multitude  of  half-wits,  and  whole  idiots, 
and  nymphomaniacs,  and  paranoiacs, 
and  rake-hells  in  general,  that  populate 
the  modern  literary  South  could  flour¬ 
ish  nowhere  but  in  the  weird  pages  of 
melodrama,  is 

Yet  she  dealt  with  many  of  the  same 
situations  and  problems  which  later 
were  treated  more  sensationally. 
‘‘When  eventually  the  bold  moderns 
of  the  South  arrested  the  reading  and 
theatrical  world  with  the  tragic  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  inner  life  and  social 
drama  of  the  South,”  commented  a 
historian,  “they  could  find  scarcely  a 
theme  that  Ellen  Glasgow  had  wholly 
neglected.  She  had  bridged  the  gap 
between  the  old  and  the  new  literary 
revival,  between  romanticism  and  re- 


*1  Glasgow,  A  Cartain  Msoaurs.  pp.  152-153. 

*•  Howard  Mumiord  lones,  "Product  ol  tha  Tragic 
Muse,"  Saturday  Baaiaw  el  Ularahira.  XXIII  (March 
29,  IMl).  6. 

>*  Glasgow,  A  Cartoin  Maaaura,  p.  28. 

>«  n>id..  p.  12. 
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alism.”>®  It  is  in  her  role  as  a  transi¬ 
tion  figure,  between  the  old  and  new, 
as  both  a  rebel  and  an  innovator,  that 
Ellen  Glasgow  most  deserves  consid¬ 
eration,  and  it  is  in  the  light  of  this 
role  that  her  novels  can  best  be  ap¬ 
preciated. 

The  major  theme  of  Miss  Glasgow’s 
novels  was  the  rise  of  the  middle  class 
as  the  dominant  force  in  Southern  de¬ 
mocracy.”  Her  works  dealt  with  “the 
stubborn  retreat  of  an  agrarian  cul¬ 
ture  before  the  conquests  of  an  indus¬ 
trial  revolution,  and  the  slow  and 
steady  rise  of  the  lower  middle  class, 
which  was  also  the  working  class  in 
the  South.’’  •"  Critics  sometimes  care¬ 
lessly  referred  to  characters  in  her 
books  as  “poor  whites,”  but  few  of 
her  people  actually  belonged  to  this 
class.  Most  of  these  characters,  like 
those  of  Barren  Ground,  owned  their 
own  land.  In  many  cases  they  were 
“land  poor,”  but  they  remained  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  sturdy  yeomanry  and  did 
not  descend  to  the  shiftlessness  and 
tenantry  associated  with  the  “poor 
white”  class.  “They  belonged,”  she 
wrote, 

in  a  social  unit  which,  though  it  has  been 
consistently  ignored  alike  by  Southern 
literature  and  tradition,  has  borne  a 
liberal  part  in  the  making  of  Southern 
history  ....  Some  of  them  had  followed 
the  westward  trail  of  the  Indian,  and 
had  won  back,  step  by  step,  the  vanish¬ 
ing  border  beyond  the  Shenandoah.  They 
had  fought  in  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars  and  throughout  the  Revolution, 
and  they  had  stacked  their  muskets  for 
the  last  time  at  Appomattox.  In  pioneer 
days,  they  were  the  men  in  buckskin; 
they  were  the  lone  fighters:  they  were 
the  sharpshooters;  they  were  the  long 
hunters.  And  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  they  were  the  inarticulate,  i* 

In  The  Miller  of  Old  Church,  Miss 


Glasgow  gave  perhaps  her  clearest 
picture  of  the  rising  middle  class.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Civil  War,  the  story  implied, 
the  white  yeoman  was  kept  in  virtual 
submission  to  the  lords  of  the  planta¬ 
tions.  Since  work  was  considered  de¬ 
grading,  the  small  farmer  was  caught 
in  a  vicious  vise.  In  an  earlier  novel 
Miss  Glasgow  had  attempted  to  show 
a  tragedy  within  the  greater  tragedy 
of  the  Civil  War :  “Here  was  a  South¬ 
erner,”  she  wrote,  “who  had  never 
owned  a  slave,  and  rarely  seen  one,  of¬ 
fering  his  life  in  defense,  not  only  of 
an  abstract  right,  which  meant  noth¬ 
ing  to  him,  but  also  of  institutions 
which  bore  more  hardly  upon  the  il¬ 
literate  white  man  than  they  bore  up¬ 
on  the  black  man  in  chattel  slavery.”*" 


After  the  War,  however,  the  mid¬ 
dle-class  Southern  white  got  his  op¬ 
portunity.  The  hero  of  The  Miller  of 
Old  Church  was  portrayed  as  “the  bet¬ 
ter  type  of  plain  countryman  who 
forged  ahead  after  the  social  upheav¬ 
al,  and  became  a  power  in  the  confi¬ 
dent  dawn  of  Southern  democracy, 
before  the  new  fibre  of  that  democra¬ 
cy  had  weakened  under  the  combined 
weight  of  ignorance  and  self-inter¬ 
est.”**  Yet  this  rise,  this  shift  in  goals 
and  values,  was  not  without  its  dan¬ 
gers.  Miss  Glasgow  described  the 
South  before,  and  immediately  after, 
the  War  as  in  the  grip  of  an  evasive 
idealism,  which  would  lead  to  stag¬ 
nation.  But  the  up-and-coming  mid¬ 
dle  class  would  not  let  the  South  stag- 


**  Woodward,  Origins  oi  th*  Naw  South,  p.  436. 

She  expressed  and  explained  this  aim  in  A  Cer¬ 
tain  Measure,  p.  4. 

*»  Ibid.,  p.  75. 

>•  Ibid.,  pp.  156-157. 

*“  Discussion  oi  The  Battie-Ground  in  A  Certain 
Measure,  p.  22. 

» Ibid.,  pp.  127-128. 
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nate  for  long.  They  pushed  further 
and  further  up  the  ladder  of  mate¬ 
rialism  until  at  last  materialism  be¬ 
came  their  religion.  This  apotheosis 
of  the  material  and  the  ensuing  loss 
of  moral  fiber  and  of  the  old,  cher¬ 
ished  beliefs  and  values  constituted  as 
great  a  danger  as  the  earlier  trends. 
It  was  with  this  clash  of  the  old  val¬ 
ues  and  the  new  goals  that  Miss  Glas¬ 
gow’s  later  novels  dealt.  Almost  with¬ 
out  exception  her  novels  evidenced  an 
admiration  and  understanding  for  the 
middle-class  Southerners  of  whom 
she  wrote. 

Although  she  viewed  the  Civil  War 
as  having  done  much  to  unleash  the 
latent  power  of  the  yeoman,  she  re¬ 
vealed  a  nostalgia  for  the  values  of 
ante-bellum  society  and  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  impervious  to  a  somewhat  sen¬ 
timental  view  of  the  War  itself.  She 
justified  her  version  of  the  War  in 
The  Battle-Ground  in  this  manner: 

If  I  have  dealt  with  the  spirit  of  ro¬ 
mance,  it  is  because  one  cannot  approach 
the  Confederacy  without  touching  the 
very  heart  of  romantic  tradition.  It  is 
the  single  occasion  in  American  history, 
and  one  of  the  rare  occasions  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world,  when  the  conflict  of 
actualities  was  profoundly  romantic. 
For  Virignia,  in  that  disastrous  illusion, 
the  Confederacy  was  the  expiring  ges¬ 
ture  of  chivalry.  a« 

This  nostalgia  for  the  traditions 
and  grace  of  ante-bellum  society  was 
most  clearly  revealed  in  The  Descend¬ 
ant.  This  story  centered  around  Chris¬ 
topher  Blake,  whose  father  had  owned 
the  plantation  adjoining  the  small 
farm  which  Christopher  worked.  But 
in  the  chaos  following  the  War, 
Blake’s  former  overseer  had  bought 
the  plantation  for  a  fraction  of  its 


value,  and  the  B  lakes  had  been  left 
with  only  a  few  acres  and  the  house 
in  which  the  overseer  had  previously 
lived.  Young  Christopher,  who  re¬ 
alized  that  foul  play  had  been  involved 
in  the  tran.saction,  built  his  life  upon 
his  hatred  for  the  overseer  and  plans 
for  revenge.  His  only  other  real  inter¬ 
est  in  life  was  keeping  the  truth  of 
their  situation  from  his  mother.  For 
Mrs.  Blake,  a  blind  invalid,  had  lived 
for  twenty  years  in  the  overseer’s 
house  without  realizing  that  any 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  family’s 
status.  Although  Christopher  was 
working  the  land  himself  and  had  be¬ 
come,  in  most  ways,  a  member  of  the 
yeoman  class,  his  mother  thought  he 
spent  his  days  hunting,  vi.siting,  or 
engaging  in  other  gentlemanly  pur¬ 
suits.  Christopher  and  his  si.sters  kept 
Mrs.  Blake  informed  about  the  affairs 
of  the  Confederacy:  who  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was,  what  his  wife  wore  at  the 
inauguration,  the  progress  of  “for¬ 
eign  affairs’’  with  the  Yankees,  and 
other  news  in  which  she  appeared  to 
be  interested. 

In  portraying  Mrs.  Blake,  secure 
and  serene  in  her  dream  world,  Ellen 
Glasgow  was  picturing  something 
much  greater  than  one  somewhat  un¬ 
believable  character.  “I  saw  in  her,’’ 
Miss  Glasgow  wrote,  “not  one  old 
woman  groping,  blind  and  nourished 
by  illusions,  through  a  memorable 
epoch  in  history,  but  Virginia  and  the 
entire  South,  unaware  of  the  changes 
about  them,  clinging,  with  passion¬ 
ate  fidelity,  to  the  ceremonial  forms 
of  tradition.’’*®  Mrs.  Blake  personi- 

**  n>id.,  pp.  24-25. 
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fied  the  stability  and  grace  of  the  age 
which  was  gone,  and  the  reader  can 
readily  understand  her  children’s  de¬ 
sire  to  protect  her  from  reality  and 
to  preserve  at  least  a  semblance  of  the 
old  order.  “After  the  confusion  and 
the  vindictive  ingenuity  of  the  Re¬ 
construction  Acts,”  commented  Miss 
Glasgow, 

the  stifled  resentment  of  the  defeated 
lingered  on  far  into  the  future.  It  was 
an  epoch  of  crisis,  of  spiritual  and  physi¬ 
cal  sickness,  of  smouldering  antago¬ 
nisms  under  the  surface  of  life.  Men’s 
minds  were  darkened  or  inflamed  by 
recent  paroxysms  of  fear;  and  both  fear 
and  faith  clung  with  passion  to  the  few 
surviving  semblances  of  stability.  In 
this  mood,  the  past  became  not  only 
cherished  but  sanctified;  and  the  dream 
world  of  Mrs.  Blake  appeared  more  as 
a  general  state  of  mind  than  as  the  fan¬ 
tasy  of  a  nostalgic  old  woman.  She  per¬ 
sonified  the  lost  illusions  of  the  South¬ 
ern  heart.  »4 

Very  little  of  Miss  Glasgow’s  work, 
however,  displayed  such  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  old  order.  She  dealt  pri¬ 
marily  with  people  who  were  too  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  realities  of  their  own 
po.st-war  world,  and  their  personal 
struggle  in  it,  to  have  time  to  look 
backward  or  to  dream  of  an  extinct 
society.  She  did  not  hesitate  to  take 
an  ironic  view  of  men  and  women 
who  regarded  themselves  as  vestiges 
of  a  better  age  in  the  long  ago.  One 
such  “gentleman”  was  described  in 
these  terms :  “Moreover,  in  all  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  the  code  (including  his  res¬ 
pect  for  women  and  his  antipathy  to 
unwholesome  books,  and  indeed  to 
books  of  any  character),  he  was  a 
Southern  gentleman  of  the  permanent 
school  ...  as  safe  as  a  Liberty  Bond 
and  almost  as  uninteresting.”  *» 

The  snobbishne.ss  of  the  “better 


people”  of  Virginia  came  in  for  its 
share  of  attention  in  the  account  of 
a  Virginia  teacher  who  “taught  us 
English  history,  then  Virginia  histo¬ 
ry.  As  for  the  rest  of  America,  she 
used  to  say  it  didn’t  have  a  history, 
merely  a  past.  Mentioned  the  Boston 
tea  party  once  by  mistake,  and  had  to 
explain  that  that  was  an  incident,  not 
history.”**  With  this  educational 
background,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  the  same  character,  a  general 
turned  industrialist,  explain  the  wom¬ 
an  suffrage  movement  in  this  way: 
“Ain’t  the  abolitionists  and  the  wom¬ 
an  suffragists  and  the  rest  of  those 
damned  fire -eating  Yankees  all  the 
same  ?  What  they  want  to  do  is  to  over¬ 
turn  the  Constitution,  and  it  makes 
no  difference  to  ’em  whether  they 
overturn  it  under  one  name  or  the 
other.”*» 

Miss  Glasgow’s  later  novels  re¬ 
vealed  an  increasing  disillusion  with 
the  New  South  of  which  she  had  ex¬ 
pected  such  great  things.  Thus  it  was 
in  keeping  with  the  general  tenor  of 
many  of  these  works  when  one  of  her 
characters  described  America  as  “a 
strange  country,  with  its  watered 
psychology,  its  vermin-infested  fic¬ 
tion,  and  its  sloppy  minds  that  spill 
over.  A  whole  civilization  scourged  by 
masochism!”  »"  The  hope  which  had 
dominated  even  the  most  sharply 
critical  of  her  novels  had  diminished 
almost  to  the  vanishing  point  in  her 
later  books.  It  was  hopefulness,  how- 

*•  Ibid.,  p  3S. 

*  □Ian  Glasgow,  Thay  Stoapad  to  Folly  (New  York, 
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ever,  which  had  motivated  her  most 
important  novels  about  the  South.  By 
criticizing  that  which  was  artificial 
and  false,  she  hoped  to  make  room  for 
the  development  of  the  sound  elements 
of  the  society  she  knew  so  well. 

There  are  many  flaws  in  Ellen 
Glasgow’s  novels.  She  often  dealt  too 
much  in  black  and  white.  Her  plots 
often  border  on  the  puerile.  Some 
“types”  recur  with  painfully  tedious 
regularity  in  novel  after  novel.  Some 
of  the  novels  could  have  been  cut  to 
good  advantage.  Yet  despite  these  and 
other  shortcomings,  she  well  deserves 
to  be  known  as  “one  of  the  true  and 
enduring  leaders  of  the  literary  Ren¬ 
aissance  of  the  South.”**  The  Renais¬ 
sance  of  Southern  letters  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  falling  into  two  periods: 
that  of  the  early  local-color  artists, 
whose  nostalgic  stories  of  faithful 
slaves,  dashing  heroes,  and  charming 
heroines  must  have  produced  many  a 
sigh  for  the  good  old  days,  and  the  era 
of  the  ultra-realists  who  populated  the 
South  with  such  an  array  of  grotes¬ 
ques  and  degenerates  as  to  evoke  in 
the  reader  an  even  greater  longing 


for  another  time  or  place.  Serving  as 
a  connecting  link  between  these  two 
groups  was  Ellen  Glasgow.  Her  South 
was  the  everyday  world,  populated 
with  ordinary  people  with  down-to- 
earth  problems,  which  would  be  fam¬ 
iliar  to  any  Southerner.  She  followed 
a  familiar  pattern  in  her  eager  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  industry  as  the  Messiah 
of  the  common  man ;  equally  familiar 
was  the  disillusionment  which  result¬ 
ed  from  intimate  contact  with  the  ma¬ 
terialism  which  industrialization  en¬ 
gendered.  Her  only  solution  to  the 
problem  lay  in  the  inherent  strength 
and  fundamental  soundness  of  the 
back-country  folk :  the  “vein  of  iron” 
to  which  she  always  returned.  The 
basic  strength  of  character  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  apparently  was  the  only  answer 
she  saw  to  the  problems  of  worn-out 
land,  the  challenge  of  a  large  unas¬ 
similated  element  of  the  population, 
and  the  threatened  loss  of  ideals 
brought  on  by  a  glorification  of 
wealth.  Perhaps  her  answer  was  as 
good  as  any. 


**  Kunitz  and  Haycrait,  Twmitialk  Cratury  Anthora, 

p.  541. 
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John  Phillips  Marquand,  like  so 
many  of  the  characters  he  created, 
never  really  escaped  the  stigma  of 
having  grown  up  with  a  collateral 
branch  of  the  family.  In  his  case  it 
was  the  literary  family,  and  at  the 
start  of  his  career  he  allied  himself 
with  the  poor  relations — the  writers 
of  formula  fiction  for  the  slick  maga¬ 
zines. 

So,  when  he  finally  began  to  write 
serious  novels  of  some  social  signifi¬ 
cance  and  by  implication  suggested 
that  it  was  about  time  for  him  to  be 
received  at  the  manor  house,  he  found 
that  as  a  result  of  his  having  lived  in 
the  creative  writers’  slum  district  he 
was  persona  non  grata  along  the  Bea¬ 
con  Street  of  artistry. 

A  brief  critical  flurry  did  follow  his 
receipt  of  the  1938  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
The  Late  George  Apley,  but  it  quickly 
died  down.  For  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  career  Marquand  had  to  learn 
to  live  without  much  acknowledgment 
that  he  was  a  w’riter  worth  serious 
consideration.  On  at  least  one  score 
there  was  some  justification  for  this 
dismissal:  having  evolved  a  success¬ 
ful  structure  in  The  Late  George 
Apley  and  Wickford  Point,  the 
flashbacks-within-a-present-crisis  ap¬ 
proach,  he  turned  it  into  a  formula 
from  which  he  never  again  strayed. 
The  resultant  structural  monotony 


imparts  an  element  of  predictability 
that  is  certainly  far  from  enlivening 
and  that  necessitates  too-frequent  re¬ 
petition  of  the  devices  used  to  recall 
the  past. 

But  in  one  respect  Marquand’s 
work,  that  is,  his  serious  work  from 
Warning  Hill  (1930)  on,  is  both  in¬ 
teresting  and  worthy  of  attention: 
with  the  exception  of  Dreiser,  Mar¬ 
quand  is  perhaps  the  most  rigidly  de¬ 
terministic  author  who  has  thus  far 
written  in  America  in  this  century. 
He  is  far  more  so  than  the  Marxist 
party-liners  and  the  Freudian  party- 
liners,  because  he  accepts  all  of  the 
limitations  on  freedom  of  the  will 
which  they  advance  and  appends  a 
good  many  more. 

His  position,  in  brief,  is  this:  man 
is  born  possessing  a  characteristic 
that  may  be  called  either  “intuition” 
{Warning  Hill;  Wickford  Point)  or 
“instinct”  {So  Little  Time;  Point  of 
No  Return)  ;  the  general  outlines  of 
his  personality  are  irrevocably  fixed 
by  the  time  he  is  four  {Wickford 
Point)  or  five  {B.  F.’s  Daughter)  ; 
the  details  are  filled  in  during  his 
youth  by  a  number  of  environmental 
influences  over  which  he  exercises 
no  control,  and,  once  the  pattern  is 
set,  he  cannot  change  it  {Melville 
Goodwin,  USA),  for  he  will  ruin  his 
life  if  he  tries  {Sincerely,  Willis 
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Wayde).  Beginning  with  Alfred  Mi¬ 
chael’s  comment  in  Warning  Hill, 
“I’m  not  so  sure  that  everything 
doesn’t  depend  on  necessity/’^  Mar- 
quand’s  characters  become  increas¬ 
ingly  preoccupied  with  and  voluble 
about  the  futility  of  the  will,  with  the 
climax  reached  in  Women  and  Thom- 
a.s  Harrow,  where  the  hero  feels  that 
his  life  has  been  nothing  but  “  . . .  the 
running  through  of  a  series  of  scripts 
.  .  and  suspects  that  “  .  .  .  human 
will  and  wish  were  not  all  they  were 
cracked  up  to  be.’’’ 

It  is  in  the  influences  to  which 
youth  is  subjected  that  the  determin¬ 
istic  pattern  in  Marquand’s  novels 
emerges.  Although  all  of  the  forma¬ 
tive  aspects  of  the  environment  are 
visible  at  work  in  every  book,  each 
book  concentrates  on  one  or  two  of 
these  aspects. 

That  the  nation  in  which  we  live 
helps  to  form  us  is  the  thesis  of  the 
war-time  novella  Repent  in  Haste. 
Here  the  protagonist,  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  who  meets  a  typical  young 
aviator  in  the  Pacific  Theater,  real¬ 
izes  with  a  sense  of  shock  that  there 
is  “  ...  a  sort  of  common  reservoir  of 
national  thought”  and  that  they  two 
“  .  .  .  shared  the  same  superstitions, 
and  the  same  vulgar  word-of-mouth 
beliefs.”*  He  comes  to  see  that  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  national  heritage  is  the 
same  regardless  of  class :  “No  matter 
who  you  might  be,  you  were  exposed 
to  certain  precepts  of  conduct.  You 
learned  . . .  that  Christ  had  risen  from 
the  dead,  and  that  you  must  pledge 
allegiance  to  the  flag,  and  that  we 
had  .  .  .  gained  our  independence  be¬ 


cause  we  could  lick  anybody  in  the 
world.”’ 

Because  Marquand  is  so  distinctly 
a  regional  novelist,  the  second  factor 
that  shapes  us,  the  area  of  the  country 
in  which  we  are  raised,  lies  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  all  his  books.  In  two  of 
them,  however,  it  has  a  special  sig¬ 
nificance  ;  obviously  The  Late  George 
Apley  could  take  place  nowhere  else 
in  the  United  States  but  in  Boston, 
where,  as  George  puts  it,  “Memory 
and  tradition  are  the  tyrants  of  .  .  . 
environment,”*  while  region  is  simi¬ 
larly  spotlighted  in  Wiekford  Point 
through  the  attempts  of  Wisconsin- 
born  Allen  Southby  first  to  convert 
himself  into  a  New  Englander  and 
then  to  write  about  New  England  cus¬ 
toms  and  manners.  Southby’s  decision 
to  write  a  regional  novel  prompts  Jim 
Calder,  the  narrator,  to  say  of  visiting 
writers  who  attempt  to  describe  New 
England,  “There  was  something 
which  they  did  not  see,  an  inexorable 
sort  of  gentleness,  a  vanity  of  effort, 
a  sadness  of  predestined  failure.”’ 
And  indeed  these  are  precisely  the 
qualities  to  be  found  in  Marquand’s 
most  locally-bound  character,  George 
Apley. 

An  interesting  viewpoint  of  Mar¬ 
quand’s  is  that  houses  and  their  furn¬ 
ishings,  like  people,  have  personalities 
and  that  the  houses  in  which  we  live 
contribute  tow’ard  making  us  what  we 
are.  Haven's  End  is  as  much  the  story 

*  (Boston,  1930),  p.  72.  All  page  references  are  to  the 
standard  Little,  Brown  editions. 

*  (Boston,  19M),  p.  419. 

>  Ibid.,  p.  383. 

*  (Boston,  1945),  p.  55. 

<■  Ibid. 

*  (Boston,  1937),  p.  345. 

I  (Boston,  1939),  p.  156. 
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of  a  house  as  of  a  family.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  novel,  the  house 
speaks:  “I  am  the  Swale  mansion. 
Whether  my  paint  is  old  or  new,  I 
stand  for  something  indefinable.  .  . 

And,  at  the  close,  after  the  sale  of 
the  house :  “Time  was  flowing,  but  the 
Swale  house  had  not  moved.  It  stood 
aloof  and  beyond  time,  untouched  . . . . 
By  a  single,  nameless  instinct,  every 
one  was  staring  at  the  house,  waiting 
for  something  to  happen,  as  though 
it  held  the  breath  of  life,  but  its  ser¬ 
enity  was  not  broken.”*  The  contents 
of  a  house  affect  its  inhabitants,  too. 
George  Apley  writes  to  his  son,  “  .  .  . 
family  portraits  .  .  .  Chippendale 
chairs  and  the  tall  clock  and  the  gate¬ 
legged  table  .  .  .  are  the  things  which 
make  people  like  you  and  me  behave 

It  follows,  then,  that  financial 
standing  is  of  tremendous  impor¬ 
tance.  B.  F.'s  Daughter  shows  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  great  wealth  on  one  human  be¬ 
ing,  while  both  Warning  Hill  and 
Sincerely,  Willis  Wayde  show  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  proximity  to  wealth  on  those 
without  it.  Polly  Fulton,  B.  F.’s 
daughter,  never  can  escape  the  fear 
that  she  is  not  wanted  for  herself 
alone  nor  the  sense  of  guilt  that  has 
been  responsible  for  her  unhappy 
marriage.  Willis  Wayde,  spending  his 
adolescence  in  the  coach-house  on  the 
Harcourt  Estate  and  being  daily  con¬ 
fronted  by  Bess  Harcourt’s  thought¬ 
less  condescension,  has  no  choice  but 
to  try  to  become  richer  and  more 
powerful  than  the  Harcourts.  As 
Marquand  puts  it,  Willis  learned  at 
fifteen  that  “  .  .  .  wealth  beyond  a 


certain  point  always  created  its  own 
small  world  of  unreality.”  And,  fur¬ 
ther,  “He  was  caught  in  such  a  world 
.  .  .  ,  one  from  which  he  never  wholly 
escaped.”*^ 

The  human  environment  surround¬ 
ing  us  of  course  fills  in  a  good  many 
of  the  details  of  our  personalities.  The 
family  in  general  surely  plays  a  sig¬ 
nificant  part,  as  for  instance  in  The 
Late  George  Apley  and  even  more  so 
in  Wickford  Point.  In  this  latter,  the 
work  which  best  deserves  P.  H.  Boyn¬ 
ton’s  label,  “a  novel  of  Puritan  de¬ 
cay,”"  the  family  is  really  all  that  the 
Brills  have  left  collectively  and  indi¬ 
vidually.  Without  money,  brains,  tal¬ 
ent,  drive,  or  much  of  anything,  they 
are  forced  back  on  their  pride  in  fam¬ 
ily  and  cling  to  it  so  tenaciously  that 
they  are  able  to  sell  themselves  to 
many  an  outsider  as  belonging  to  a 
very  special  and  distinguished  group. 

It  goes  without  saying,  however, 
that  the  chief  contributors  to  the  hu¬ 
man  environment  of  the  individual 
are  the  parents.  In  Point  of  No  Re¬ 
turn,  Charles  Gray’s  sense  of  fiscal 
responsibility  and  his  stolid  conserv¬ 
atism,  which  combine  to  insure  his 
success  in  the  banking  world,  both 
represent  a  reaction  to  his  father’s 
insouciance  about  financial  matters. 
As  Marquand  puts  it,  “Most  of 
Charles’s  life  was  dedicated  to  being 
as  unlike  his  father  as  possible  . . . 


*  (Boston,  1933),  p.  10. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  341. 

">  (Boston,  1937),  p.  345. 

“  (Boston,  1955),  p.  20. 

••  P.  H.  Boynton,  The  Novel  of  Puritan  Decay,"  NEQ. 
XIII  (1940),  p.  626. 

'•  (Boston,  1§49),  p.  375. 
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Likewise,  in  Women  and  Thomas  Har- 
roiv,  Rhoda  Browne,  the  playwright’s 
first  wife,  has  a  major  decision  in  her 
life  dictated  years  before  by  her 
father’s  inability  to  succeed  in  busi¬ 
ness.  As  soon  as  we  encounter  the  mil¬ 
lionaire  Presley  Brake,  we  know  that 
Rhoda  will  have  to  leave  Thomas  Har¬ 
row  to  marry  him,  for  Brake’s  in¬ 
come,  unlike  Harrow’s,  is  fixed  and 
dependable.  The  memory  of  her 
father’s  commercial  ineptitude  and 
her  mother’s  whining  acceptance  of 
the  fall  from  pecuniary  grace  results, 
too,  in  Rhoda’s  accepting  a  large  set¬ 
tlement  from  Harrow,  even  though 
she  knows  she  will  never  need  the 
money. 

In  So  Little  Time  we  see  how  a  ma¬ 
jor  event  in  youth  may  cause  future 
repercussions.  That  Jeffrey  Wilson 
has  really  never  wanted  to  forget  his 
role  in  World  War  I  is  proved  by  his 
interest  in  continuing  his  friendship 
with  Minot  Roberts,  but  it  is  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  World  War  II  which  shows 
us  how  significant  the  First  War 
really  is  for  him.  Failing  to  get  a  com¬ 
mission  himself,  Wilson  devotes  him¬ 
self  with  almost  fanatic  singlemind¬ 
edness  to  reliving  his  experience 
through  his  oldest  son,  Jim,  and  ne¬ 
glecting  his  other  children  completely. 

So  Little  Time  is  doubly  interesting 
in  that  it  also  provides  us  with  a  view 
through  the  other  end  of  the  telescope, 
as  we  observe  through  a  father’s  eyes 
his  influence  on  his  children  and  the 
children’s  responses  to  the  stimuli  of 
their  father’s  behavior. 

Youthful  contemporaries  also  have 
their  influence.  The  best  example  of 


this  power  is  Sincerely,  Willis  Wayde : 
as  mentioned  before,  Bess  Harcourt’s 
condescension  strengthens  Willis’s  de¬ 
termination  to  make  money,  but  it  is 
her  brother  Bill’s  unfailing  politeness 
and  genuine  warmth  that  Willis  uses 
as  a  model  for  the  veneer  that  is  in¬ 
strumental  in  his  becoming  a  major 
executive. 

Still  another  environmental  factor 
is  education,  as  Marquand  indicates  in 
H.  M.  Pvlham,  Esquire.  Harry  Pul- 
ham  has  been  subjected  to  a  minimal 
parental  influence  in  a  home  presided 
over  by  a  shallow,  vapid  mother  and 
a  detached,  undemonstrative  father; 
so  the  education  he  receives  at  St. 
Swithin’s  School  and  Harvard  makes 
a  major  contribution  toward  molding 
him.  At  St.  Swithin’s  he  learns  “to 
play  the  game,’’  a  skill  which  fairly 
effectively  spoils  his  life.  It  is  by  play¬ 
ing  on  his  sense  of  duty  that  his  fam¬ 
ily  lures  him  away  from  New  York, 
the  only  place  where  he  can  possibly 
become  a  person,  while  it  is  his  stiff- 
upper-lipism  that  enables  him  to  give 
up  Marvin  Myles,  his  only  love,  and 
to  enter  into  an  emotionally  sterile 
marriage  with  Kay  Motford,  whom 
he  neither  understands  nor  appreci¬ 
ates.  Harvard’s  contribution  is  a 
heightening  of  his  insularity ;  this  in¬ 
sularity  subsequently  develops  to  the 
point  where  Harry  breaks  his  engage¬ 
ment  to  Marvin  because  “I  have  to 
live  where  I  belong.” 

Self-education  through  reading 
may  be  influential,  as  we  see  in 
Women  and  Thomas  Harrow.  Tom, 
orphaned  at  fifteen  and  sent  to  live 

>«  (Boston,  1941),  p.  242. 
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with  a  maiden  aunt,  escapes  into  the 
w’orld  of  books ;  it  is  from  these  books 
that  he  “learns”  about  women.  In 
later  years  he  comes  to  appreciate  the 
intuitive  observation  made  to  him  by 
Malvina  Frith,  his  first  girl.  Irked  by 
his  hesitant  diffidence,  she  says,  “The 
trouble  with  you  ...  is  that  you  read 
too  many  books  and  people  who  read 
too  many  books  never  know  what  is 
outside  of  books. . .  And  it  is  Tom’s 
lifelong  bewilderment  about  flesh- 
and-blood  females  that  makes  his  per¬ 
sonal  life  a  failure,  just  as  it  is  his 
nostalgia  for  the  books  of  his  youth 
that  wrecks  him  financially. 

Finally,  the  life  work  in  which  a 
man  is  engaged  imparts  an  indelible 
stamp.  This  is  brought  home  most 
forcibly  in  Melville  Goodu'in,  USA,  in 
which  Sidney  Skelton,  the  radio  com¬ 
mentator  who  serves  as  narrator, 
compares  General  Goodwin’s  perfect 
conditioning  to  that  of  Mac,  his  old 
hunting  dog.  He  finds  Goodwin  “  .  .  . 
perfect  in  his  own  setting  and  imper¬ 
fect  in  any  other.”'*  And,  as  it  turns 
out,  he  is  quite  right:  the  General  is 
so  well  conditioned  that,  ordered  out 
of  the  country  to  a  post  he  wants,  he 
marches  like  a  well-drilled  recruit  out 
of  a  love  affair  that  has  involved  his 
emotions  deeply. 

Marquand  feels  that  all  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  establish  a  pattern  which  it  is 


foolish  to  try  to  break.  Such  phrases 
as  “you  become  a  type,”  “an  ominous 
sort  of  destiny,”  “true  to  type,”  “writ¬ 
ten  in  the  stars,”  “a  quasi-Grecian 
figure  moving  along  lines  of  inevi¬ 
table  tragedy,”  “the  frame  where  life 
had  placed  you,”  “built-in  qualities,” 
and  “the  inevitability  of  Greek  trag¬ 
edy”  can  be  picked  at  random  from 
any  of  his  novels,  as  can  evidence  that 
even  our  vocabularies  are  predestined. 
The  single  observation  that  is  so  often 
reiterated  as  to  sound  like  a  leitmotiv 
is,  as  many  a  character  puts  it,  “that 
is  just  what  you  would  say,  being 
w'hat  you  are.” 

It  may  be  piling  Pelion  on  Os.sa  to 
recall  that  the  hero  of  Marquand’s 
detective  fiction  is  Mr.  Moto,  whose 
ceaseless  activity  minimizes  the 
amount  of  time  he  can  devote  to  phi¬ 
losophizing,  but  who,  when  the  occa¬ 
sion  arises,  articulates  a  fatalism  not 
surprising  in  view  of  both  his  Japa¬ 
nese  background  and  his  creator. 

In  short,  although  Marquand  would 
seem  to  have  received  the  praises  due 
him  as  a  social  commentator  and  sat¬ 
irist,  it  is  doubtful  that  critics  have 
paid  sufficient  attention  to  his  philo¬ 
sophical  and  psychological  concerns 
and  the  consistency,  cogency,  and  sys¬ 
tematic  exposition  with  which  he  ex¬ 
presses  them. 

(Boston,  1958),  p.  103. 

(Boston,  1951),  p.  114. 
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